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THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





The inuer side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 
And so [ turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out 
To see the lining. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The annual convention of the Illinois 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs 
showed a membership of 265 clubs, with 
about 24,000 individual members. Among 
other important advance steps, the Fed- 
eration voted to admit clubs studying so- 
civlogical questions, to favor raising the 
age of consent to 18, to endorse a bill for 
a State library commission, anda bill to 
grant women all suffrage rights possible 
under the Illinois constitution. Two 
years ago the Federation had endorsed a 
bill to allow ‘‘tax-paying women”’ certain 
suffrage rights. So this bill, without 
the word “‘tax-paying,’’ and with more 
oflicers included, shows that the Federa- 
tion is growing in knowledge as well as 
in years. 


-_-—— —_— = © = - -—__—_— 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. in Attleboro’ was a suc- 
cess. The Work Conference was one of 
its most interesting features, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, at 84, came and gave the conven- 
tion the light of her countenance, despite 
the rain. In the evening the rain had 
ceased, and a great audience filled the 
opera house, and listened with delight to 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw and the chorus of 50 
voices that contributed music. The re- 
ception at Mrs. Sturdy’s was universally 
enjoyed, And the election of officers was 
upanimous, except that one delegate 
“scratched’’ the name of one director. 
The National D. A. R. may contend for 
Office, but the electious of the suffragists 
are generally very harmonious occasions. 


—_——-_ 


Pundita Ramabai has written an appeal 
o American women, begging them not to 











adopt the Hindu religiov, which is 
preached from time to time in _ this 
country by some wandering ‘‘Swami.’’ 


She says they present only an expurgated 
version of it; and she gives a graphic ac- 
count of what it really is. 


AL 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





An imperial ukase recently issued in 
Russia puts women who wish to practise 
medicine on the same footing as men. It 
entitles women both toa license to prac- 
tise and to the degree of M.D. Women 
who offer a diploma from a foreign uni- 
versity may be admitted at once to the 
Russian state examivation. But if wom- 
en attending the institute have neither 
home nor relatives in St. Petersburg, they 
are required to live in a hostel specially 
established for the purpose. 


-_>- 


JUDGE LINDSEY RENOMINATED. 


Denver is Democratic. Judge Lindsey 
is a Democrat. But the revelations of 
corruption within his own party which he 
has made, and his refusal to use his pow- 
ers as county judge to further the inter- 
ests of corrupt politicians, have resulted 
in the failure of the Democratic county 
convention to renominate,him. To arrive 
at this end, no candidate for the position 
was nominated, the local executive com- 
mittee being given power to act. The 
committee has, however, taken no action. 
On Oct. 8, Judge Lindsey was nominated 
by acclamation by the Republican county 
conventlon, reconvened for the purpose of 
nominating a Republican candidate for 
the office. It is not at all certain that the 
machine men of the party relished the 
result any more than did the Democrats 
of the same ilk, but the convention ran 
away with the straight-laced leaders aud 
turned into a rousing demonstration in 
behalf of the juvenile court idea. A mo- 
tion to leave the nomination toa commit- 
tee of five was voted down. A motion 
requiring that any candidate must bind 
himself to accept no other nomination 
was voted down. There was no getting 
around it. Judge Lindsey was nominated, 
and the attorney who had been picked out 
to run in his stead, seconded his nomina- 
tion heartily, and moved that it be by 
acclamation, That it was asserted that 
the nominee should be ‘above the tempta 
tion of partisan bias,’’ that he must ‘‘not 
only be an honest man, but a gentleman 
in the truest sense of the word,”’ that the 
children’s bench required not only a man 
‘“‘with a wide and extensive knowledge of 
law and equity,” but that it took a ‘*man 
for its judge with a heart as big as one of 
our magnificeut mountains’’—these things 
only served to drown the speakers ia a 
round of cheers of identification. The 
next day’s papers of all political parties 
bad only the one account to give of the 
proceedings. Women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs in the air, staid lawyers tossed 
their hats towards the roof. Wave after 
wave of applause followed. 

*“*All in favor of making the nomination 
by acclamation say aye,’’ said the chair- 
man. 

‘“*Aye,’”’ sounded one tremendous roar 
that shouk the building. 

‘Hail to the Chief!’ came from the 
band, and Judge Lindsey was brought in 
amid more cheers and applause. 

Turning to the audience, the chairman 
said, ‘‘ Judge Lindsey, an honest man!”’ 

“This reminds me,’ began Judge Lind- 
sey, “of an incident that happened re- 
cently. One of my boys came to me and 
said: ‘Judge, there is no trouble like 
family trouble.’ It was amusing and 
pathetic coming from a boy. The other 
day I met him again and said, ‘My boy, 
there is no trouble like political trouble.’ 
He smiled and replied, ‘Remember what 
you told me, Judgé, keep a stiff upper 
lip.’ I shall try to do my duty to you, as 
I have tried, not as a Democrat or Repub- 
lican, but as a citizen. I have tried to 
live up to what I believe to be the highest 
or moral law—that a man can serve his 
party best by serving the people. Ifa 
man violates that trust he is ro longer 
Democrator Republican, he is acriminal.”’ 
With that the Democratic nominee of this 
Republican convention sat down. There 
was cheering and more cheering, and to 
give that touch of Americanism which 
one expects of Denver, the band played 
**Bedelia.”’ 

The fight, of course, is not won yet. 
It is a fight which means a good deal for 
the juvenile court movement throughout 





the country. But more than that, if the 
children of Denver are not to lose from 
the bench the friend to whom they owe 
that unique, humane and enlightened 
statute of Colorado which provides that 
he who contributes to the delinquency of 
a child is himself a delinquent and may 
be fined not more than one thousand dol- 
lars, or committed to jail for not more 
than one year, Judge Lindsey must be 
elected again in November.—Charities. 


=e. - 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE DAY. 


Equal Suffrage Day was celebrated at 
the Woman’s Department of the U. C. T. 
Fair in this city on Oct. 26. Mrs, Esther 
F. Boland presided, and there was a 
crowded attendance, many standing. 

Mrs, Julia Ward Howe said: 

“I wish that I felt able to give you 
some new message in favor of woman suf- 
frage, but after 80 many years of pleading 
for it, I might despair of challenging your 
attention to this familiar theme by any 
statement which should have the attrac- 
tion of novelty. The world is old, and 
the laws which govern it are as old as it 
is, but the world is ever renewing its life, 
putting on new fashions and new features. 
All matters of deep thought refer back to 
the ancient primeval truths. But upon 
these eternal principles experience is al 
ways casting new light, while the great 
vital principle of creation is always filling 
the forms already received with new life. 

“The truths upon which is founded the 
demand for woman suffrage are as old as 
humanity. But the wonderful chain of 
circumstances which has made this ques- 
tion a practical one has been developed, 
link after link, by the upward progress of 
the race, a progress slow, but sure, and 
now, I hope, so well guarded that it can 
never more be wholly impeded, 

“TI can imagine a state of darkness as 
prevailing prior to the divine com- 
mand which said, ‘Let there be light!’ 
And from this darkness I can call up 
two spirits who should argue for and 
against its continuance. One of these 
spirits might say: ‘I feel that I have the 
ability to see something with these eyes, 
if it was not for this blank darknesss, 
which casts its veil over things near and 
far.’ And the other spirit would say: 
‘Out upon thee! Art thou not satistied 
with having the breath of life, and the 
perceptions of time and space?’ ‘Their ar- 
gument might extend over aeons of time, 
and at length, while the weary first spirit 
says for the trillionth time, ‘Methinks we 
are capable of enjoying something better 
than darkness,’’ the veil is suddenly rent 
away, and the dawn appears. 

‘*This pieture images the history not 
only of our sex, but of our race, The 
early conditions of society, when com- 
pared with the results of civilization, are 
as darkness to light. Now, man was 
made for light, and the multitudes longed 
and prayed for a boon which, they feared, 
might never be granted them, Prophetic 
souls, abiding on the heights of human 
thought, proclaimed the day which would 
sooner or later dawn upon the world. 
They were mocked and derided by many, 
but in some earnest souls the seed of the 
prophetic word sprang up and ripened 
into the heavenly life. In the blessed fif- 
teenth century a new world was discov- 
ered, destined to become a refuge from 
the tyrannies and superstitions of the Old 
World. And in the still more blessed 
nineteenth century, a new social world 
came into being. The great truth, formu- 
lated centuries before, but never before 
understood, came to men’s notice, the 
truth that as the law of Duty is univer- 
sal, so is that of Right, and the two must 
go together. Where there is duty there 
is right. Man and woman alike are en- 
titled to fulfil their highest duty, and to 
claim, in fulfilling it, the noblest right to 
which humanity is heir. And so, we who 
have long stood for the political equality 
of the two sexes may now say to its oppo- 
nents: 

‘**Friends, behold the dawn! The 
brighter day is already here, Prepare 
to set your thoughts and deeds in order 
fit for the splendor of its high noon. For 
the divine mandate of illumination has 
gone forth anew. In the vast domain of 
human conscience God has again spoken 
the word, ‘‘Let there be light!’’’”’ 

There were also addresses by Rev. Ida 
C. Hultin, Mrs. Boland, and Mr. Black- 
well. Refreshments and a social hour 
followed, Mrs. Howe holding an informal 
reception. About 125 enrolment cards 
were signed. The day was in charge of 





A NEW STAR. 


After the world has for centuries de- 

clared that no woman can do a certain 
| thing, some woman comes along and 
quietly does it, in an effectual and conclu- 
sive manner. Thus it was said that wom- 
en could not understand mathematics, 
and then Sonya Kovalevsky came; and 
that they could not write great novels, 
and then George Eliot disproved the su- 
perstition; and that they could not do 
original work in science; and now Madam 
Curie has discovered radium. These are 
only afew examples from a long list of 
modern feminine facts that have con- 
| futed hoary traditional theories. One of 
| the most stubborn of these dogmas was 
| that, whatever success women might 
| achieve in other literary fields, no woman 
could write a great drama. And now a 
modest young South Carolina woman, 
| hitherto entirely unknown to fame, has 
written a collection of plays* that have 
stirred veteran critics to real enthusiasm, 
Henry Austin Clapp writes to Mrs. Dar- 
gan: 

‘The new play has been read and re- 
read with care and intense interest. [| 
would that my pen could utter the 
thoughts that arise in me! Some of your 
‘ines make me catch my breath with won- 
der and delight, and reading them I say to 
myself, ‘lam back in the Elizabethan Age, 
and Sir Walter, Sir Francis, the divine Wil- 
liam and rare Ben might drop in on me at 
any moment.’ You havea vocabulary of 
your own, not very closely related to either 
of thetwocenturies of which we are astride. 
And you have a stir, a sweep, a touch, a 
Something to which the awful adjective 
Great may be applied in truth and sober- 
ness. I can pick out twenty-tive splendid 
passages in the play, and friends of mine 
have heard me read them, and have 
glowed and marvelled with me over them. 
... These are glorious illustrations of your 
rare and exalted gift. Your impetus and 
fire are tremendous, I felt—and feel— 
when the play was, or is, in my mind, as 
if | were transported to another living 
and breathing world. There is as much 
difference between your writing and that 
of the commonplace crowd of us as there 
is between ambrosia and molasses and 
water!’ 

Clara Morris says: “It reads like the 
old masters ”’ Jos. I. C. Clarke writes: ‘I 
hold to my admiration for the splendor of 
your verse, The public ought to know 
that it has such a poet.’’ Franklin H. 
| Sargent calls it ‘‘@ most admirable and 
powerful work from a literary pvint of 
view.” Annie Russell says the author 
has ‘ta most beautiful gift of expression 
and poetical imagination.’’ Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske says she has read it *twith the 
greatest delight and deepest admiration,”’ 
and William T. Price writes to the author, 
“The public will inevitably discover the 
merits of your noble work. The praise of 
no one is needed.”’ 

Mrs. Dargan has written a number of 
plays, most of which, including the one 
especially referred to by Mr. Clapp in the 
foregoing letter, are still in manuscript. 
But the three in the volume just pub- 
lished—the first that the author has al- 
lowed to appear in print—bear abundant 
witness to her powers. 

Sucha wealth of dramatic incident and 
such an intensity of feeling are crowded 
into each that it is hard to make a synop- 
sis, and the outline here given conveys 
but a very inadequate idea even of the ac- 
tion of the piece. In each drama, the 
author has so far modified history or tra- 
dition as to keep the sympathies of the 
reader with the principal personage. 
Most of the stories regarding Semiramis 
that have come down to us represent her 
in an unamiable light, and this is espe- 
cially true of the incident of her connec- 
tion with the King of Armenia, about 
which Mrs. Dargen bas woven her play. 
The Armenian tradition is that the King 
of Armenia had the reputation of being 
the handsomest man of his time. This 
came to the ears of the wanton Semiramis, 
and she sent him an invitation to become 
her husband, or her lover. He was a mar- 
rie¢ man, and refused to forsake his wife. 
Semiramis invaded his country at the 
head of an army; the king was killed in 
the battle, and Semiramis mourned for 
many days over the corpse, finding the 
dead king even more beautiful than re- 
port had pictured him. 

In the play, allis otherwise. Semiramis, 
daughter of the general of Ninus, King of 


*Semiramis and Other Plays, by Olive Tilford 
Dargan. Krentano’s, New York. Price, $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.35. 





the Massachusetts W. S. A. 


(Continued on Page 343.) 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE DasKAM BACON now 
has a daughter. This will give her a 
chance to make a study at first-hand of 
the subject she depicted in the ‘‘Memoirs 
of a Baby.”’ 

THE BARONESS VON SuTTNER, while 
visiting the Quaker College at Swarth- 
more, Pa., with the peace delegates, said 
that she was in favor of coéducation. 
Commenting on this, the Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer says that she is ahead of most Eu- 
ropeans, 





Miss BELLE KEARNEY is still abroad, 
She has travelled through Holland, Bel 
gium, aud Russia, and interviewed many 
notable personages, including Count Tol- 
stoy. Miss Kearney’s European address 
is 11 Kleist Strasse, Berlin, Germany, in 
care of the American \Woman’s Club. 

Mrs. ALICE HEGAN Rick, the author of 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’’ and 
‘*Lovey Mary,” is to contribute the lead- 
ing serial to the Century during the com- 
ing year. It will be the story of a little 
Scotch boy who ships from Glasgow as a 
stowaway, and brings up in Kentucky. 


THE DoWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA has 
contributed 100,000 taels—about $130,000 
— toward the formation of a Chinese 
branch of the Red Cross Society. The 
action of China in thus becoming at last 
one of the signatories of the Geneva Con- 
vention has been received with much sat- 
isfaction by philanthropists and peace 
societies. 

Miss ETHEL SIBLEY, a young Philadel- 
phia girl, climbed a telegraph pole and 
rescued a cat the other day. The animal, 
frightened by a dog, ran up the pole, and 
when Miss Sibley arrived upon the scene 
a crowd of nearly two thousand persons 
had gathered, wondering how the cat 
would ever be brought down, They were 
enlightened without loss of time. Miss 
Sibley presumably is the star pupil in 
some good Philadelphia gymnasium. 


AIRINI KARAURIA, Chieftainess of the 
New Zealand Maoris, has been visiting 
England, and is now on her way home. 
She is the daughter of an heroic chief who 
lost his life while tighting for the Eoglish 
in 1867. She was educated in New Zea- 
land, but gave great offence to her people 
by marrying George Prior Donnelly, a 
young Irishman, now one of the richest 
Later, she 
was again taken into favor. While in Enug- 
land she many attentions from 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 


sheep-owners in the colony. 
received 


Miss HELEN PiTkIN, a brilliant news- 
paper woman of New Orleans, is about to 
bring out her first novel, ‘‘An Angel by 
Brevet.”’ It is said to be remarkable for 
its study of character and its literary 
quality. It is a lovestory of New Orleans 
in the present day. Miss Pitkin, it is 
said, bas blended in her story the lazy 
charm, the passion, and the superstitious 
strain which characterize Creole society, 
and has given these the picturesque set- 
ting of life in New Orleans. The book, 
which is to be published by Lippincott, 
will be looked for with interest. 


SENORITA HvurpoBro will speak in the 
Woman’s Department of the United Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Fair, Mechanics’ 
Building,, to-day at 2.30 P. M., on ‘*Con- 
ditions Essential to Public Health.’”’ Her 
lecture will be followed by a discussion 
on pure food laws, led by Miss Edith M. 
Whitmore, president of the Woman’s 
Health Club. This club is carrying on 
an educational campaign in behalf of un- 
adulterated foods, clean streets, fresh air 
everywhere, and good sanitary conditions. 
This is the third day it has held at the 
Fair, and on which it has presented ques. 
tions relating to public health, 


Miss ELLEN F. WETHERELL next 
January will open in Jacksonville, 
Fla., a house for the entertainment of 
Northern tourists. To-day Jacksonville 
affords all the conveniences of a metropo- 
lis without losing the beauty and charm 
of a semi-tropical city. Through the 
winter the Clyde Steamship Company 
sends four or five large ships from New 
York to Jacksonville weekly, while the 
railroads carry thousands of passengers 
from all parts of the country. Miss 
Wetherell says: ‘tA special feature of 
my home, which | propose to call ‘Massa- 
chusetts House,’ will be accommodations 
for teachers and clubwomen who visit 
Florida for rest or recreation. For par- 
ticulars apply to Mrs. Susanna W, Berry, 
105 Franklin St., Lynn, Mass.’? Rooms, 
2.50 and upwards per week. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PeRKINS GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











THE LIVING-ROOM. 


There is a certain reasonable sentiment 
as to the use of the term “living room”’ 
instead of ‘‘parlor,’’ and in favor of sim- 
ple fittings, comfortable and restful rather 
than decorative. 

This is a place to live in, say these rea- 
soners, not a mere reception room, and it 
should meet the wants of daily living for 
ite inmates. 

True enough, as far as it goes; but 
resting wholly on a further question— 
what is “‘living’® Is sitting down in a 
warm, pleasant room, with a good fire, 
an easy chair, a clear light, a pleasant 
book, and one’s family about one—is this 
“‘living’’? 

Most of us would say yes at once, So 
strong, so deep, so interknit with our old- 
est and tenderest sentiments is this do- 
mestic ideal, that we exalt it as life itself; 
referring to the work of the world as 
*‘business,’’ a thing to be done in order to 
maintain this comfortable living; and to 
the play of the world as ‘‘excitement,”’ 
‘*pieasure,”’ “recreation,’’—something one 
needs from time to time, perhaps, but not 
living. 

On the other hand, we bave that gro- 
tesquely narrow view, diseased and 
aborted, which calls a certain range of 
vicious indulgence “‘life;’’ taking the boy 
to ‘see life’ by showing him gambling 
dens, wild banquets aud dancers, and vari- 
ous forms of licentiousness. 

One might as well exhibit feline ‘‘life’’ 
by showing acat in a tit. Then we have 
that very natural outburst of the soul 
when thrilled and borne along by some 
great excitement, some tremendous force, 
physical or psychic, which makes us cry, 
“This is life!’ 

But generally, when we speak of living, 
we mean eating, drinking, sleeping and 
wearing clothes, reading, talking and 
otherwise enjoying ourselves; and the 
phrases ‘getting a living,’’ ‘‘acomfortable 
living,’ ‘‘working for a living,’’ and the 
like, refer to these domestic processes, 
From this point of view the poor man 
works for his living, and the rich man 
lives, the man in general works for the 
family living, and the family lives—in the 
living-room, 

This is the expression of the domestic 
cult, of a standard forced upon the world 
by the long seclusion of women, 

In the Orient, where the women 
more wholly secluded, the living ideal is 
more secluded also; a perfumed garden to 
drowse in, beneath roses, to the music of 
the fountain and the nightingale, with 
bare fat babies and veiled beauty of maids 
and mothers—this is the desired attain- 
ment, Our harem is monogamous and 
unbarred, our women walk free-faced and 
unashamed. We mingle freely in what 
we call ‘‘society,’’ but still the vast ma- 
jority of women pass the vast majority of 
their hours at home, and call it living. 
Against this racial age-old habit of feel- 
ing, struggle two great forces, the divine 
truths of Christian love, and the rushing 
uplift of social progress. 

The universal love and service which is 
the spirit of our religion can never be 
manifested while we prefer to spend our 
whole time in loving and serving our- 
selves. Ascetic reaction, blindly lump- 
ing the whole group of domestic relations 
together, forswore them all, and demand- 
ed a celibate priesthood, the renunciation 
of all private love, for the service of God 
and man. 

Wiser religious thought, seeing the 
truth and beauty of the smaller as well as 
of the larger relation, bas a married cler- 
gy, and strives to havea consecrated laity ; 
but al] men know the strain that comes 
when devotion to one’s family is crossed 
by the call for public service. 

So we strive and waver between them, 
with the general conclusion that men 
shall serve the public needs and women 
the private; that men shall build roads 
and ships, machines and houses, manage 
government, religion, art, science, and 
business, meet all the social, all the 
psychic needs of the world, while the 
women meet the personal physical needs 
of the individual at home. 

Against the man’s specialization in so- 
cial service, against the slow and costly 
development of talent and genius, the 
consecrated calling of the true artist, sci- 
entist, or any great social servant, comes 
the constant .pressure of the great un- 
specialized mass of humanity at home. 

Against the man who wants to 
leans the woman who wants to have. 

Against the great slow growing ideals 
ofa nobly free society, with its endless, 
rising stages of achievement, is the heavy 
pressure of the old domestic ideals of per- 
sonal comfort; of that small measured 
family selfishness which bounds its ambi- 
tions by the living room. To live, for a 


are 


do 





human creature, is to serve humanity in 
one special industry; to serve to the full- 
est; a life’s long output of splendid work- 
manship; and in order to live we must 
have homes. 

We must have love, we must have mar- 
riage, we must have children, we must be 
warmed and sheltered, clothed and fed, 
we must be educated to our utmost, we 
must have rest and recreation and all 
healthy pleasure— that we may Live. Liv- 
ing is Working. 


Living is Doing—not Having, or Get- | 
ting, or merely Being, as some paradox- | 


ically maintaiv, but Doing. The only 
way to tell whether a thiog is alive or not 
is by what it does. 

As to Being—if these sentimentalists 


can point out any living thing that can Be | 


—and not Do—I should like to see it. 

Stones can Be for along time without 
any activity visible to the naked eye. But 
even in stones the atoms are up and doing 
at agreat rate. ‘Pure Being’ is only a 
metaphysical abstraction; but let there be 
“doing” enough and you get your “being”’ 
thrown in. Our women need to outgrow 
this Living. Room ideal. 

There is no room for a human being to 
fully live in, save the whole world. 

All the washing and feeding and sewing 
and teaching of manners and morals to 


one’s family are but the barest prelimi- | 


naries to living. 
And as to the maternal duties, so rever- 
ently defined by Mr. H. B. Mariott-Watson 


in the Nineteenth Century of last Septem- 


ber, in his articleson ‘*The American Wo- 
map,” as “those functions which alone ex- 
cnse, or explain, her existence,’’ these are 
the eternal bases of physical life—but not 
human living. 

An unmarried school teacher does far 
more “living’? than the prolific negress 


bearing and burying her babies with the | 


unprogressive profusion of fruit trees. 

To bea mother is the splendid primal 
power of every female thing on earth; but 
in the human sense it is not “living.’’ 
The poor dumb brutes, our slaves, our 
meat, fulfil their maternal functions as 
well as we; sometimes better. 

But education—to give one’s trained 
powers to the elevation of the human race 
—that is living indeed. 

By whatever line of work we choose, or 
are resistlessly called to, and therein serve 
the world, we live. 


If we in no way serve the world—con- | 


tribute nothivg--make no thought clearer 
—no road easier—po wheel swifter—add 
nothing to the smooth upbuilding of our 
human life-—we do not ‘‘live.’’ 

“Is it nothing to make people?”’ cries 
the mother-and-nothing-else. It is a 
great deal, If we, who boast so of our 
motherhood, stood free and strong, and 
using that primal power in all its majesty 
steadily filled the world with healthy, 
beautiful, good people—better and better 
in each generation—then we might, in- 
deed, make boast of the mother-power. 

But when we look at the people in the 
street—and the little gravestones standing 
so thickly in our cemeteries,—it should 
teach us not to boast much as yet of mere 
motherbood. Mothers made all those 
people who are killing each other in Man- 
churia, but we might have spared some 
of the motherhood in favor of a social 
progress which would save such slaugh- 
ter. The world’s life to-day calls for 
large minds; strong, healthy, active, and 
above all broad—the minds that can grasp 
social needs, social laws, social duties, 
and fulfil them. Such minds are not bred 
in living-rooms. Cc. P. G. 





TWO “NATURAL PROTECTORS.” 


Man, we are often told with fond pride, 
is the natural protector of woman, 
matter of fact there is no creature she 
fears so acutely, or with such good reason. 
Other beasts may kill and eat her; no 
other can inflict such lasting pain and 
shame, 

A particularly vivid instance of mascu- 
line protection bas just occurred in the 
neighborhood of Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, and is reported this morning 
in the New York Times. A woman, car- 
rying a two-year-old baby, was knocked 
down by a negro, and while she was strug- 
gling to defend herself and her child, one 
Warren Thomas, a carpenter, came along 
on his bicycle. 


sailant, the child in her arms. He ad- 
mitted that he heard the baby’s cries, and 
that the woman called out to bim, ‘tFor 
God’s sake, save me!”’ 
turned and rode away on bis bicycle, and 
when asked to explain his conduct he re- 
plied, *‘] didn’t want to interfere.’’ 

Poor woman! Her jaw was dislocated, 
her face cut, her eye blackened, the marks 


of strangling fingers were ou her throat; | 


and the shock of terror—a worse terror 
than that inspired by a liow or tiger— 
must have worked grave injury besides. 
But that natural protector, Mr. Warren 


Thomas, speeds away on his bicycle, ‘not | 


wishing to interfere.”’ 
The only real basis for the natural pro- 


Asa | 


He acknowledged that he | 
saw the woman struggling with her as- | 


Then, he said, he | 


tector theory is the defense of the female 
| by the male when she is his particular 
property. Any general defense of females 
by males, either in the lower animals or 
in humanity, is not found until the age of 
chivalry; and this narrow class custom is 
in no sense “natural’’; por has it ever 
changed the general attitude of men to 
women. The utmost that can fairly be 
said is that in those races and classes 
where the chivalric ideal has weight, men 
in general will protect women in general 
from some things—but not from others. 

Ts no part of our country, for instance, 
is the chivalric sentiment so strong as in 
| the Southern States; yet it is precisely 
| here that women suffer most frequently 
from masculine attack. Not by the same 
men, of course, but by men of a lower 
| grade of civilization, to which no idea of 
| chivalry has yet penetrated; men in a far 
more ‘‘natural’’ relation to women than 

those of an artificially cultivated period; 
| and the ‘‘protective’’ attempts of the gal- 
‘lant gentiemeu who do seek to defend 
their women, result in most cruel ven- 
| geance on the assailants—and others— 
| but do not protect their women. 

Revenge is not protection, The word 
| ‘natural’ is a) ways misleading, because it 
varies so in regard to ages, races, and lo- 
calities. 

If we consider the “‘natural’’ relation of 
| the sexes throughout the whole long gyne- 
cocentric period—which is that of all life 
up to quite recent human times—we find 
a free female, often much larger and 
stronger than the male, and never looking 
to him for defense. He often needs it— 
against ber. The unmeasured cruelty of 
early female types to their helpless males 
is far beyond anything which women have 
ever had to suffer. 

Then, if we consider the androcentric 
period, which is all our conscious human 
| history, we find the male subjugating the 
| female, and treating her with every in- 
dignity and abuse. 

This condition is gradually giving way 
to the beantiful modern movement of sex 
equality; which promises more good to 
the worid than any change yet known. 

But in no case, at no time, has the male 
in any general sense been the ‘natural 
protector’ of the female, from Abraham 
casting out poor Hagar into the wilder- 
ness, to Mr. Warren Thomas “not wishing 
to interfere.’’ Cc. P. @. 
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This also from the N. Y. Times, Sunday, 
Oct, 23d: 

“Such astonishment as may be caused 
by the announcement that the daughter 
of a Philadelphia financier has secured 
official authorization to command her 
father’s yacht, and ‘on all oceans’ at that, 
will be kept within very moderate bounds 
if those who feel it carefully bear in mind 
just what a ‘master’s certificate’ proves in 
regard to its possessor. As a matter of 
fact, to a vessel-owner in need of a cap- 
tain, an applicant’s certificate tells practi- 
cally nothing about what the owner wants 
to know. It shows that the man has the 
sort of information that is, indeed, the 
foundation of a master’s competency, but 
information of that sort can easily be 
obtained by anybody with some slight 
knowledge of elementary mathematics 
and intelligence enough to commit to 
memory the essential contents of any one 
of several ‘epitomes’ which are neither 
hard to understand nor hard to get. Such 
a person, whether man or woman, might, 
with just a little luck ‘in the allotment of 
| examiners, pass a brilliant examination 
and secure a certificate as good as that 
carried by any captain that sails the seas, 
But that person wouldn’t be at all likely 
to ‘get a ship’ except in the somewhat 
rare instance that the ship was a yacht, 
| owned by the candidate’s father, and even 
then the chances are that the real master 
of the vesse) would be a first officer who, 
besides a certificate quite as good as that 
of the nominal superior, would have the 
priceless, unpurchasable, and unexamina- 
ble wisdom that comes, and only comes, 
from years of actual experience at sea, 
| Provided with her ‘papers,’ Miss Jane 
| Morgan of Philadelphia will be able to do 
| a few things that would be illegal if she 
| did not have them, but they will not help 
| @ bit in meeting any one of the thousand 
| emergencies which diversify a captain’s 
life, and in almost every one of those 
emergencies her sex will count against her 
competency vastly more than her certifi- 
cate counts for it. There have been wom- 
| en masters before this, and a few of them, 
according to history,—it’s rather legend- 
ary history,—have really performed 
| enough of the duties of the position to 
| serve practical ends for a voyage or two, 
but it will be many and many a day be- 
fore the much-discussed sphere of woman 
widens enough to bring her nearer than 
|in sight of actual command on vessels 
| that work for a living.’’ 

The above is interesting only as a gra- 
| tuitous expression of contempt for women 
the moment they venture on any exhibi- 
| tion of capacity other than feminine. 


| This editor does not know one thing 











| day, when he was too ill to officiate. 





against Miss Morgan’s ability. She may 
be as competent a sailing master as any 
man—she may not; but without any 
knowledge on the subject this commen- 
tator lays himself out to belittle her at- 
tainments. 

‘Her sex will count against her compe- 
tency vastly more than her certificate 
counts for it,’’ in almost any emergency, 
asserts the writer. Why will it? How 
will it? What has sex to do with sailing? 
The idea, or rather the tradition which 
underlies this attitude of mind is that 
which fondly assumes everything a man 
does to be masculine, and that for a wo- 
man to do any of these things is to ‘‘un- 
sex’’ herself. 

There is no faintest touch of sex char- 
acteristic, primary or secondary, ina dis- 
tinctly human process, and it is time these 
biological terms were better understood. 
If Miss Morgan has no experience, she is 
necessarily less capable than a man who 
has it; but if she had years of experience, 
and was therefore superior to some young 
man who had just passed his examina- 
tion, would this writer on the Times say 
his sex was against him? 

Navigation is not a sex function. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

At the recent meeting of the Wyom- 
ing State Congregational Association in 
Wheatland, every Congregational pastor 
in the State was present. One, a woman, 
journeyed 890 miles, partly by stage, to 
get there, and another woman minister 
travelled 500 miles. Several women were 
on the program. Rev. S. Abbie Chapin of 
Dayton spoke on ‘*Methods of Evangelistic 
Work,’”’ and Rev. Mrs. W. B. D. Gray of 
Cheyenne on ‘Conservation of Results.” 
Despite the fact that the women of Wy- 
oming are burdened with the ballot, the 
Congregationalist reports that ‘tthe Wo- 
man’s Missionary Union reports showed a 
marked advance along all lines of society 
work,”’ 


It seems strange to think of a Chinese 
girl occupying the pulpit, and preaching 
acceptably to 200 sturdy Chinese farmers 
and fishermen. Yet that is what one of 
the native teachers from the Methodist 
missionary boarding school for girls at 
Ngu Cheng, China, lately did for three 
Sundays in her own home village. Miss 
Mabel Allen has charge of this school of 
60 members, of a training school with 20 
members, and of 30 day schools. She 
writes: 

The girls and women have been eager 
to learn, and ready, with a few exceptions, 
to obey the rules of the school, Many of 
the gitls are a real help in their home 
churches during vacation. . . . The Bible 
women are bringing about a great change 
among the women, and more and more 
the custom of foot-binding is being done 
away with, and infant betrothals and 
early marriages. The desire among the 
women to learn to read and to have their 
children educated is increasing. 

Spokane Deaconess Hospital (Metho- 
dist) gave 1,460 days of free care last 
year to those unable to pay anything. 





Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield, wife of the 
well-known Universalist pastor of Wood- 
stock, Vt., supplied his pulpit last Sun- 
She 
also preached for him while he was absent 
attending the Peace Congress. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Mrs. Rosalie Loew Whitney, for eight 
years attorney for the New York Legal 
Aid Society, has tendered her resignation, 
to take effect at the end of her contract 
with the society, Feb. 1. After a period 
of rest, she will engage in private prac- 
tice, in partnership with ber husband, 
Travis H. Whitney, at present assistant 
secretary of the Citizens’ Union. 

Mrs. Whitney is a brilliant young Jew- 
ess, speaking many languages, and there- 
fore especially well able to help the poly- 
glot poor of the East Side. 

Mrs. Whitney has made a remarkable 
record in her eight years’ service, and the 
Legal Aid Society greatly regrets her 
loss. Louis Windmuller, its treasurer, 
said that Mrs. Whitney’s resignation was 
accepted most unwillingly, and he added: 
“She has been a capital attorney, and has 
filled a unique place in the society. We 
all appreciate her services,”’ 

Mrs. Whitney entered the Legal Aid 
Society in 1897 as assistant to Carl Schurz, 
and a year or two later was appointed 
attorney in charge. Since then she has 
personally handled more cases than any: 
lawyer in New York. In 1903, she exam- 
ined no less than 18,489. She has taken 
an especial and sympathetic interest in 
women’s cases, and she has been active in 
wages, sweat-shop, and child-labor cases. 
Unscrupulous lawyers, loan sharks, and 
immigrant sbarpers have been relentlessly 
fought by the society under her régime. 
In her private practice, Urs. Whitney pro- 
poses to handle similar cases. There are 








many women who do not come directly 
within the scope of the Legal Aid Society, 
They have a little money or a smal! ip. 
come, and are yet unable to pay regular 
lawyer's fees. This class appeals strong. 
ly to Mrs. Whitney, and she means to de. 
vote part of her time to them. Mrs, 
Whitney's successor in the Legal Aid So. 
ciety has not yet been appointed. 

Miss Sorabji, the famous Hindu woman 
lawyer, is one of six remarkable sisters, 
Though members of a high-caste family, 
they broke entirely away from confining 
customs, and went to England to get an 
advanced education. All have achieved 
prominence. One is a musician, another 
an artist, another has returned to India 
as @ missionary. Miss Cornelia Sorabjj 
is, however, the most distinguished, As 
a result of her years of effort to help the 
custom-immured women of her country, 
she has lateiy been appointed by the Len- 
gal government as legal adviser to Pur- 
dah (secluded) women in the administra. 
tion of their estates. But in India the 
law stil! refuses to admit her to the bar, 





NOT FOR SALE. 

Considerable surprise was shown lately 
by officials of the Navy Department on 
the receipt of a letter from a Quaker 
leather-maker of Philadelphia, which ran 
after this fashion: 

‘Replying to your inquiry for the price 
on belts for the Navy Department, we 
would say that as members of the Society 
of Friends we are advocates of peace, and 
feel it more consistent with our principles 
not to attempt to make money through 
sales to the War and Navy Departments, 
We are naturally glad to do business, and 
would say it is purely a question of prin- 
ciple with us.”’ 

Commenting on this, the Chicago 
Evening Post says: ‘‘Now, we may not 
agree with this. But surely it is a noble 
thing in this day of commercialism to find 
a man whose principles are not for sale,” 
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RECEPTION TO JAMES BRYCE. 


A reception will be given to Hon. James 
Bryce at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
Nov. 2, at 9 P. M., by the ‘Friends of Ar- 
menia’’ and the Armenian community of 
Boston, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will give 
an address of welcome, and Mr. Bryce 
will speak on the Armenian question, 
Tickets, 50 cents, for sale at thea WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office. 





---- 


PLEASANT WORDS. 

Mrs, Passie Fenton Ottley of Atlanta, 
Ga., writes: ‘‘Your paper always gives 
both pleasure and profit to your readers 
the country over.” 

A friend in Stoughton, Mass., writes: 
“The JOURNAL is such an inspiration to 
me, I should hardly knew how to work 
for equal suffrage without it.’’ 

Mr. Hamilton Holt, managing editor of 
the N. Y. Independent, writes: ‘‘Let me 
congratulate the WomMAN’s JOURNAL on 
the valuable articles it is printing. I find 
more than one thing in every issue that I 
need for my work on the Independent.” 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Minneapolis Housekeeper for No- 
vember has an illustrated article entitled, 
“Some Housekeepers who Vote,’’ aiming 
to show that the exercise of the right of 
suffrage does not interfere with a wo- 
man’s duties in the home. There is in 
the same number an able editorial bringing 
out the same point, and containing a plea 
for the extension of suffrage to women. 
The article is illustrated witu portraits 
of the late Mrs. Helen M. Warren, wife of 
the senior U.S. Senator from Wyoming, 
and of the wives and daughters of other 
members of Congress from the enfran- 
chised States—Mrs. Hogg, Mrs. Bell, and 
Miss Susie Bell of Colorado, Mrs. Heit- 
feld and Mrs. Dubois of Idaho, Mrs, Smoot 
and Mrs. Sutherland and Miss Edith Suth- 
erland of Utah, and Mrs. Mondell of Wy- 
oming. The editor dwells upon the moth- 
erly and domestic virtues of these ladies, 
and says: 

One never realizes the true dignity of 
the household queen as much as wheu she 
has proved her ability to shine in a some- 
what wider sphere, without deviating 
from her true vocation, and every one of 
the dismal prophecies as to the general 
ruin of the homes in the equal suffrage 
States, that was sure to follow woman’s 
ballot, seems to have failed of verifica- 
tion. . . . It is estimated that fully one 
hundred thousand women will vote in 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho at 
the national election this month, sufficient 
to carry those States for either the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic ticket. 

The Minneapolis Housekeeper is pro 
fusely illustrated, and full of interesting 
matter. It costs only 60 cents a year. 





The N. Y. Independent of Oct. 6 con- 
tains the text of the resolution of the in- 
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terparliamentary Union passed at St. 
Louis, which will become one of the his- 
torical documents of the world; pictures of 
the president of each delegation at the 
conference which passed it; and the first 
authentic account of the remarks made 
on the resolution. The report was sub- 
mitted to the speakers, and is correct. 
This issue of the Independent will be a 
treasure when the Parliament of Nations 
shall have become a permanent part of 
the world’s legal machinery. Send ten 
cents to the Independent and secure it. 
During the coming year the Independent 
will contain a complete treatment by 
competent men of the ideas that will come 
before the conference when it convenes. 
$2.00 per year. 





WOMAN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE. 

The Massachusetts Woman’s Trade 
Union League is bringing unemployed 
women and girls from Fall River, and 
finding them positions in domestic ser- 
vice. Places have already been found for 
85 girls, and the experiment is proving 
very successful. The girls send money 
back to Fall River each week, to relieve 
the distressing poverty at their homes. 

The League appeals to you and to your 
friends for funds to meet the expenses of 
transportation and lodging. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Mary 
Morton Kehew, treasurer, 284 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


First Lessons IN THE New THOUGHT, 
or The Way to the Ideal Life. By J. 
W. Winkley, M. D. Boston: James H. 
West & Co, 1904. Price, cloth, post- 
paid, 60 cents; paper covers, 30 cents. 


This is an attempt to give the philoso- 
phy of what is known as **Mind Cure,” 
“Truth Cure,’’? “Christian Science,” etc. 
Our author prefers to call it ‘*Mental 
Healing,’’ and to ascribe the healing toa 
“New Thought.’’ Health is normal and 
natural; disease abnormal and uonatural. 
Yet the great majority of men and women 
die before they have attained middle age, 
and few indeed reach maturity. This it 
is claimed is due to the want of a proper 
mental attitude. Nothing is more sure 
and thoroughly established than the pow- 
er of the mind to affect the body, to pro- 
duce illness or restore health. Fear, 
dread, hatred, anger, anxiety, disappoint- 
ment and despair create disease. Faith, 
hope, courage, joy, honesty, affection, se- 
renity and good will maintain and restore 
health, Mental healing means in its large 
sense perfect mental conditions, to enable 
curative power, natural and divine, to 
work without obstruction, 

The physical change we call death, or 
the dissolution of the body, is in the order 
of Nature, and will come to every child of 
earth, but premature death by disease is 
unnecessary and unnatural. Health, and 
not disease, is the intent of Nature, and 
dissolution from old age is the only nat- 
ural death. Such is the New Thought 
taught by the first lessons in this little 
volume. H. B. B. 


Tuk Prince CuHap. A story in three 
curtains and several scenes. By Edward 
Peple. New York and London: G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. 1904. Price, $1.10 net. 


A generous, humane American artist, 
living in a London art community, yields 
to the appeal of a dying model to adopt 
her baby, and thus becomes the guardian 
of a little orphan girl who grows up to a 
beautiful womanhood in the happy-go- 
lucky atmosphere of studio life. She 
loves her benefactor, who has no idea of 
her sentiment for him, and complications 
follow which finally result in a barmoni- 
ous understanding. It is a lively story, 
combining humor and pathos, and will 
delight its readers. i. B. B. 
Tur Book or CLEVER BrAsts, Studies 

in Unnatural History. By Myrtle Reed. 

Illustrated by Peter Newell. New York 

and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

1904. Price, $1.50. 

A good many stories find their way into 
print ascribing to animals, birds, insects, 
and reptiles human characteristics. This 
fashionable fad is amusingly caricatured 
in a series of whimsical narratives of im- 
posgible adventures with cats, mice, goats, 
squirrels, bears, rabbits and owls, The 
readers will have hearty laughs at the 


Queer adventures of these surprising 

beasts and birds. The book is a panacea 

for low spirits. H, B. B. 

THe RaaGep MESSENGER. By W. B. 
Maxwell. New York and London: G. 
, Putnam’s Sons. 1904, Price, $1.20 
net, 


This is a very striking story—sad, lurid, 
Tealistic, and sensational, Its scene is 
London, with all its contrasts of wealth 
ani want. The extremes of selfishness 
and self-sacrifice, of idealism and com. 
mon sense, of wisdom and folly—such is 
Civilization, A mad minister, a good phy- 
Sician, a frivolous nobleman, a young 
woman able aud willing to renounce soci 
ety, position and ease for the sake of her 
weak and erring sisterhood, a cynical, 
conservative elderly woman who regards 
such action as the extreme of folly—these 
sharp contrasts are pictured with pitiless 


fidelity. It is an interesting story. 
H, B. B. 
THe AFFAIR AT THE INN. By Kate 


Douglas Wiggio, Mary Findlater, Jane 
Findlater, and Allan McAulay. Boston 





and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price $1.25. 


This is a story as lively and cheerful as 
‘A Ragged Messenger’’ is gloomy and 
tragic. From beginning to end it is full 
of wit, fun, and good-natured satire. The 
principal characters are Virginia Pome- 
roy, a young American girl travelling in 
Europe with her mother,—a most attrac- 
tive, breezy young person, up to all sorts 
of harmless escapades,—a reserved, cyni 
cal, prejudiced young Scotch nobleman, 
Sir Archibald, witha warm heart undera 
cold exterior, averse to women’s society, 
desperately shy, who is making the tour 
of Europe in his au.tomobile, Mrs, McGill, 
a selfish elderly lady, who takes pleasure 
in nursing her ailments and making her- 
self disagreeable; a nice quiet young 
English girl, her companion and nurse, 
who is almost crushed by her employer’s 
ill temper; Greytoria, a horse of the most 
startling and unexpected idiosyncrasies, 
These various personages meet at an out- 
of-the-way inn among the ‘‘tors’’ or rocky 
hills of a weill-sequestered region of Eng- 
land, and there undergo a series of adven- 
tures most laughable and mirth-provok- 
ing. ‘The result is two marriages and a 
general good time. 

If the authoress, whose genius gives 
this talea peculiar and indescribable fas- 
cination, had never written any other 
book, this one ought to make ber famous. 
‘“*A thing of beauty is a joy forever,’’ and 
this beautiful story will diffuse joy among 
mavy thousand readers. H. B, B. 


Russia. What she was and what she is. 
By Jaakott Prelooker. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
1904, Price, 60 cents. 


Russia is described by the author as ‘A 
land of seething volcanoes.”’ In this lit- 
tle book he has condensed a sketch of in- 
ward Russian life; of the reasons why 
Russia lags behind; of how the Empire 
and the Autocracy originated and devel- 
oped; of her present condition, the inter- 
ests that want Manchuria and Korea, and 
wage war with Japan; the oppositional 
and revolutionary elements, the effects of 
the present war, and the probable future 
of the Revolutionary movement. 

For those who desire a faithful sketch 
of scenes in the lives of men and women, 
Russian Revolutionary leaders, the same 
author is about to publish a novel entitled 
“The Czar’s Adjutant,’’ a story of Russia, 
written for those without, an Episode of 
the Russo-Japanese War. We commend 
both books to the reading public, as im- 
portant contributions toward a fuller 
knowledge of this colossal aggregation of 
organized semi-barbarism which threatens 
civilization both Western and Oriental, 

H. B. B. 


PRACTICAL DIETETICS with reference to 
Diet in Disease. By Alida Frances Pat- 
tee. Second Edition, Published by 
the Author. New York: 32 W. 39th 
St. 1904. 

This is a compilation of recipes for the 
preparation of food especially adapted for 
the sick and for persons suffering with 
special diseases; also for infants. To 
this are added practical suggestions for 
the nurse in the sick room, It contains 
tables of equivalents and for the prepara- 
tion of percentage solutions, and an ex- 
cellent index. 

As instructor on dietetics in various 
hospitals, Dr. Alida Pattee bas constantly 
found a need for a manual and text-buok 
of this kind for the use of nurses. None 
such could be found, To meet this need 
she has given in a condensed and acces- 
sible form the results of knowledge gained 
during the past eight years of practical 
class work and experience in hospitals of 
various Cities, 

The extreme importance of proper diet 
in illness is not fully realized. The prep- 
aration of food is both a science and an 
art, the chemistry of which is as precise 
as the chemistry of the laboratory. A 
study of this little book would promote 
the comfort and happiness of the human 
race, H. B. B. 


———- we) 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
There are a great many eight-hour men 
with sixteen-hour wives.—Graham Taylor. 


Anyone who does not take time for ex- 
ercise will probably have to make time to 
be ill. 

The grand prize for the best temperance 
exhibit at the World’s Fair has been 
awarded to the National W.C. T. U. 


My vote is a sacred trust, given me to 
protest against the evils of my time. It is 
not for me to compromise.—Chancellor 
Walworth. 


A Japanese bride gives her wedding 
presents to her parents as a slight recom- 
pense for the trouble they have had in 
rearing her. 


Miss Quimby, secretary of the New 
Hampshire W. S. A., recently spoke to the 
State Normal School on the reasons why 
the students should be interested in the 
work of the Suffrage Association. 


Macmillan’s will soon begin to publish, 
in six successive volumes, the “Diary and 
Letters of Madame D’Arblay” (Fanny 
Burney), as originally edited by Mrs, 
Charles Francis Barrett. Austin Dobson 
furnishes the preface and notes. The ap- 
pendix will contain new letters and otber 
valuable material. 

The late Postmaster-General Payne has 
left an annuity to his boyhood’s school 
teacher, in Western Massachusetts. The 
Congregationalist says: 





gain wealth would thus make comfortable 
and happy the noble women to whom they 
owe so much for early training and prep- 
aration for life’s toil and success, the last 
days of many a maiden pedagogue would 
be made cheerier and freer from concern 
because of the howlings of the wolf.”’ 


The nurse of the little prince of Pied- 
mont, the heir to the Italian throne, is 
the wife of a game-keeper in the service 
of the King of Italy, and is a woman of 
much importance just now. She is 22, 
and is said to be strikingly bandsome. 
She wears the conventional costume of a 
Roman nurse which is seen so often on 
the streets of the Eternal City, and re- 
ceives $120 a month. She will also get a 
present when the baby prince is baptized, 
another when he cuts his first tooth, and 
a third when she has taught him to walk. 
In addition she will probably be pensioned 
for life when she completes her two years 
of service, 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE CAT AND HER PET. 








Tabby, our old cat, lived in the barn 
with her family of kittens. She made her 
home in the stall of Dandy, one of the 
farm horses, and the kittens were always 
under his feet. But Dandy was fond of 
cats, and in some miraculous way avoided 
harming his guests. 

One day, I noticed a young rat, about 
the size of a full-grown mouse, running 
about the stall with the kittens. Sur- 
prised that Tabby did not notice it, I 
caught her and held her nose down to it. 
She licked its face and then walked away. 
One morning, perhaps a week later, I 
found Tabby and her family established 
on a flower bed near the kitchen door, I 
gathered the kittens into my apron, and, 
as I lifted the last one, 1 uncovered the 
rat. It was taking its breakfast just as 
naturally and contentedly as the kittens; 
but when Tabby got up the little thing 
scurried away into the sweet peas. 

I carried the kittens to the granary and 
put them inacorner on a pile of empty 
sacks, When I turned round, Tabby was 
just coming in at the door with her foster- 
baby in her mouth. She put it down in 
the corner with the kittens, but it imme- 
diately hid under the sacks. I placed a 
saucerful of milk on the floor, and stood 
back out of sight to watch developments. 

Tabby, after lapping ita moment, called 
her family. The kittens responded slow- 
ly, and then the tiny rat darted from its 
hiding place under the sacks and scram- 
bled over the edge of the saucer, head 
foremost into the milk. When it climbed 
out, Tabby attended to its toilet, licking 
the milk all off. After she had finished, 
the rat didn’t look much larger than the 
first joint of a man’s thumb, but it sat up 
on its haunches and washed its face, head 
and ears in the most comical way. 

We were all interested in this most un- 
natural adoption, but one morning the 
queer foster-nursling was missing, and we 
never knew what’ became of it.—EHdin- 
burg Scotsman. 


——-“—“— —ee ——— 


HUMOROUS. 


First Little Girl—My doll talks when 
you squeeze it. Does yours? 

Second Little Girl—No; mine’s just a 
Parker doll.—Judge. 


“Bridget, you must be more careful with 
your dusting. I declare I could write my 
name upon the piano,”’ 

‘*Deed, ma’am, it’s yersilf has the gran’ 
eddycayshun!’’—Town and Country. 


‘TI hear you were disappointed in the 
town meeting orator. I suppose he didn’t 
rise to the occasion.”’ 

‘No, my complaint wasn’t that he did 
not rise to the occasion, but that he 
seemed disinclined ever to sit down again.” 
— Philadelphia Press, 


Bobby (at the breakfast table)—Clara, 
did Mr. Spooner take any of the umbrellas 
or hats from the hall last night? 

Clara—Why, of course not, Bobby! why 
should he? 

Bobby—That’s what I’d like to know, 
I thought he did, ’cause I heard him say 
when he was going out, ‘‘I’m going to 
steal just one,’’ and—why, what’s the 
matter, Clara?—Pick-Me-Up. 


The Daventry Express grew indignant 
recently at a contemporary who did not 
believe a French or German army could 
ever landin England. ‘To pooh-pooh the 
idea of this country ever being invaded,”’ 
wrote the editor, ‘tis to follow the example 
of the camel, which buries its head in the 
sand when an enemy approaches.”’ 

To which Punch retorted: ‘Surely the 
author of this apothegm must have meant 
to refer to the ostrich, which, in these 
circumstances, has a habit of putting his 
eye through a needle.”’ 


This reminds a contributor to Tit-Bits 
of an advertisement he saw a year or two 
ago in a newspaper of Berne, Switzerland. 
It ran: 

‘*The—Hotel is a favorite resort of those 
who are fond of solitude. Those who are 
in search of loneliness are, in fact, con- 
stantly flocking to this hotel from the 
four quarters of the globe.”’ 

But this must yield the palm to the fol- 


“If more men who | lowing notices, the first of which was post- 





ed in the bed-rooms of a large hotel in the 
Juras, while the other was addressed by 
the proprietor of an Alpine hotel to his 
clients: 

“Strange gentlemen will to please not 
dress for dinner, as this costume flutters 
the hearts of the maid folk, and no work 
is accomplished.”’ 

‘“‘Misters the venerable voyagers are 
earpestly requested not to take the clothes 
of the bed to see the sun rise, for the col- 
or changes.”’ 

“Though so extensive,’ begins the ad- 
vertisement of another Coutinental hotel, 
“the establishment entails no stairs ascent, 
the electrical lift enabling visitors to gain 
quickly even the highermost apartments 
or fall down again.”’ 





MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs, Fes 
senden may be addressed for the present 
at this office, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘‘Mrs, 
Susan S, Fessenden is @ woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at ber 
best when on the platform, She hasa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in any hail, and perfect enunciation. As 
a lecturer, she is most logical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.”’ 


Rev. George C, Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
‘*] regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs. Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought and 
the eloquence of her speech. She is a 
noble defender of anoble cause, Lalways 
hear her with profit and delight.”’ 


Rev. I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘‘Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest speak- 
ers among the gifted women of this coun- 
try. To great vigor of understanding and 
remarkable power of logical statement, 
she adds rare persuasiveness of utterance; 
and with the charm of ready and facile 
speech unites a noble and matronly dig- 
nity worthy of her high position and the 
great cause which she represents. Having 
listened to her on several occasions, great- 
ly varied in type and demanding much 
versatility and adaptation, I must accord 
her in each and every instance the praise 
due to distinguished success. Combining 
with these gifts a correspondingly elevated 
personal character, I am honored in com- 
mending heras a bighly endowed represen- 
tative of the great causes which she 
pleads.’’ 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘Mrs. Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wondertul intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculice and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertuess and success, are all of 
the highest order,”’ 


Frances E. Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me as a 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker, 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom, Mrs, Fes- 
enden is an all-round reformer, She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.”’ 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: “I 
heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence,”’ 
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E COME TO YOU (much larger than’ we 

are here, of course,and bearing a message 

of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 

for 10c.; 12 for 20e.; postpaid. Also our brothers, 

the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 

come together if you wish, half and half, or any 

way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 

you and make you happy” If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Yours in love and service, Six Lirr.e Kits. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $100a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





WORK NIGHTS AND MORNINGS, — Ar- 
menian boy of 20, speaking English. wants place 
to work nights and mornings for his board and 
go to high school. Address R. JANJIGIAN, 51 
Revere St., Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
mences Oct. 1, 1904, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo). or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAyeER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
Principal. 
Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
194. Prepares for all colleges that 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


23d year opens Sept., 21, 
admit 














55th Aunual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 


the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This prey is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


iT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of 350 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per zene) Each new 
subscription, of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-vitalized. 





Re-organized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. HH. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons tn 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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SUBSORIPTION: 
First Year on tria - - - - $1.50 
Six months - - - - - - 1.25 
Single copies SYA. ee ee os 05 
Three months on trial . 3 - 25 
Club rate - : ° ° - 1.50 
Single perAnnum - - e 2.50 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 
at the risk of the sender. 
J. B. Morrison, Business Manager Adv. Dep’t. 





Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he muat pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 

ontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2 Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
aame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








AN INSULT TO AMERICAN WOMEN. 

A bill now before Congress proposes to 
admit Oklahoma and [Indian Territories as 
a single State; also Arizona and New 
Mexico as a single State. In both cases 
the combination is contrary to the wishes 
of the people of the Territories them- 





selves. In the constitution to be imposed 
by Congress upon the two States, a pro- | 
vision is inserted that no classes of their 
people shall ever be disfravchised except 
for “illiteracy, minority, sa conviction 
of felony, mental condition,” This 
not only authorizes and iodirectly sug- 
gests the disfranchisement of women, but | 
it classes women with the degraded, im- 
becile, and immature of the opposite sex. 
Such a classification is a gratuitous insult 
to American womanhood, 

The classification is arcbaic and inap- 
propriate. Women are already voters in 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and Idaho, 
These four States cover an area of 300,000 
square miles, 40 times that of Massachu- 
chusetts. They have a population of 
more than a million, which is rapidly 
growing. Two hundred thousand women 
will vote in these States next month, It 
is quite possible that the women’s votes 
in these States may turn the scale in the 
presidential contest. Surely, under these 
circumstances, political expediency mo 
less than political principle should pre- 
veut the introduction of the word ‘sex’ 
in the category of authorized exclusions, 
Nor is such asweeping prohibition of fu- 
ture restrictions on the suffrage wise or 
timely. The prepayment of a tax for one 
or more years is made a condition of suf- 
frage in several States, and is approved by 
the voters therein, It is no part of the 
proper proviace of Congress to debar fu- 
ture legislation by the States for tax-pay- 
ing limitations upon suffrage. It is 
wrong ip principle thus to tie the bands 
of the people by arbitrary limitations 
upon their future action. Above all, no 
obstacle should be placed in the path of 
public-spirited women to the ballot-box. 

We are glad to note that a storm of in- 
dignant protest is beginning to be made 
not only by suffrage organizations, but by 
other bodies of women; by the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the Relief Corps 
of the Grand Army, etc. We hope that 
the number and weight of these remon 
strances of American women may be suf- 
ficiently influential to secure a modifica- 
tion of the previsions of the Statehood 
bill, and prevent the use of the word 
‘‘sex”’ as a recognized givund of political 
H. B. B. 


etc, 


exclusion. 
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MORE WOMEN VOTERS NEEDED. 








The defects of the Boston school board 
are largely due to the fact that many of 
its members have been nominated and 
elected on national party lines, Such 
nominations are a misfit, because they are 
made primarily from considerations of 
party expediency, and not of personal 
merit. Hitherto there have been two 
non-partisan bodies of citizens who have 
made nominations from considerations of 
personal fitness for the exercise of educa- 
tional control. United in the main upon 
the same candidates, these two bodies 
have cast large and often successful votes 
for worthy nominees. But now, by the 
separate action insisted upon by the Public 
School Association, these non-partizan 
bodies will become powerless, unless they 
unite with one of (he two national parties, 
thereby helping to perpetuate the very 
cause of demoralization. Unless, there- 
fore, the number of women voters is 
largely increased, the success of the ma- 
chine candidates this year will be prac- 
tically assured. 

There are several measures of grave in- 
justice to women already enacted or pend- 
ing in the school board. It is proposed 





to appoint a man as sub-master of every 


girls’ school, in order to prevent any wo- 
man from being made a principal by pro- 
motion hereafter; aud the new superin- 
tendent has madearule that no woman 
teacher in aday school shail hereafter be 
allowed to teach in the evening in the edu- 
cational centres, although men teachers 
in day schools are permitted todo so. A 
determined effort is being made by parti- 
zans of the political machines to curtail 
the influence of women in the future 
management and control of the Boston 
schools, 

These facts should stimulate every wo- 
man to increased effort for a larger reg- 
istration of women than ever before. No 
time should be lost. Registration for 
women begins Nov. 9, and closes Nov, 23, 
at 10 P, M., either at the ward rooms dur- 
ing the evening, or at the Old Court 
House in rear of City Hall during the day, 
from 10 A. M. until 9 P. M. H. B, B. 
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MEN AS PROTECTORS. 

Mrs. Gilman, in another column, says 
that except where the influence of the 
idea of chivalry has penetrated, the duty 
of all men to protect all women is pot rec- 
ognized. This is true. The men of 
savage tribes will figbt to protect the 
women of their own tribe against other 
tribes, but will kill or abuse the women 
of those other tribes. It is only fair to 
say, however, that in America the idea of 
chivalry is so wide spread as to make such 
dastardly bebavior as that of Mr. Warren 
Thomas altogether exceptional. The 





| great majority of American men would 
| have gone to the rescue with might and 


maiv. Lo every civilized country, Thomas's 
conduct would be almost universally con 
demued by the public opinion not only of 
women, but of men, A. 8. B. 
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A NEW STAR. 





Continued from First Page.) 


Assyria, rushes into the midst of a battle 
which is about to be lost through her fa- 
ther’s cowardice, and saves the day. She 
becomes the idol of the army, and Ninus 
determinesto make her hisqueen, Though 
Semiramis bas no love for him, she con- 
sents out of patriotism and ambition. 
But in the battle her brother Artavan has 
been taken prisoner by the Armenians, 
while Khosrove, son of Husak, the King 
of Armenia, bas been taken prisoner by 
the Assyrians. Semiramis entreats Ninus 
to save her brother by exchanging Khos 
rove for him, Ninus pretends to consent, 
but gives secret orders to torture Khuos- 
rove to death. Another victim is substi- 
tuted for him by an officer who wishew to 
save Artavan, and Khosrove throws him 
self upon the mercy of Semiramis, with 
whom he has fallen in love in the battie. 
Eager to save her brother’s life, and 
toucked by Khosrove’s passion, sbe con- 
nives at bis passing himself off upon Ninus 
as Artavan, escaped frem the Armenians. 
Ninus receives him with honor as Semira- 
mis's brother, and appoints him Governor 
of Ninaveh. Semiramis, who has no mind 
to betray her country to the Armenians, 
protests in vain against the appointment. 
In the midst of the dispute, the real Arta- 
van arrives, King Husak having sent him 
back upon receiving a promise that his 
son would be set free in exchange. Ni 
nus, perplexed between the two men, 
each of whom claims to be the brother of 
Semiramis, calls upon her to decide be- 
tween them, telling her that the imposter 
shall die and her real brother be made 
Governor of Nineveh, Artavan holds out 
his arms, saying, ‘‘Save me, Semiramis!” 
Khosrove holds cut bis, saying, ‘Save 
me, sister!’ She goes to Khosrove and 
declares him to be her brother. He gives 
her privately a solemn assurance that he 
will depart and not use his appointment 
as Governor of Nineveh against the As 
syrians. When he is gone she reveals the 
deceit to Ninus, telling him she has saved 
bis honor, which he would have forfeited 
by breaking his promise to set Khosrove 
free. Ninus is furious, and declares that 
Artavan shall die. An officer rushes ip 
and announces that the new Governor of 
Nineveh has sent the Assyrian army away 
and brought into the city an Armenian| 
army who have surrounded the palace 
and are about to set it on fire. Torches 
glare through the windows, and the at- 
tendants crowd in in distraction, believing 
that all are about to be put to the sword. 
Then a herald from Khosrove proclaims 
that the Armenian prince will depart 
with his army, leaving Nineveh uninjured, 
on condition that Ninus takes an oath that 
Artavan shall not be harmed. Ninus re- 
luctantly swears that ‘no man shall 
harm the brother of Semiramis.”’ 

In this there is a mental reservation, 
since Ninus regards himself not as a man, 
but as a god. 

In the next act, Ninus has patched up 
a pretended reconciliation with the Ar- 
menians, and enticed Khosrove to Nine- 
veh to celebrate the ‘*Feast of Peace.” 
He has secretly arranged that when Khos- 
rove takes the seat of honor in the hang- 


ing gardens over the lake, the floor shall 
open, and the chair fall to the level of the 
lake, where a confidential servant of Ni- 
nus waits to killhim. Semiramis learns 
of the plot at the last moment, Ninus 
has complimented her by giving her, in 
the presence of his guards, absolute power 
for one day, even over himself. She 
forces bim to take the seat intended for 
Khosrove, believing that the servant will 
recognize Ninus and not kill him; but 
Ninus is slain. Khosrove urges Semiramis 
to marry him. She loves him, but ambi- 
tion is still too strong with her. She is 
unwilling to share her power, and she 
fears that he does not love her for herself, 
but only wishes to become King of. As- 
syria. 

The two nations are again engaged in 
war, and Semiramis is taken prisoner by 
the fierce Husak. He offers her ber life 
on condition that she wil! marry his son. 
She scornfully refuses. Husak then orders 
her to instant death, but is induced in- 
stead to place ber at Khosrove’s disposal, 
believing that Khosrove means first to 
dishonor and then to kill her. Instead, 
he sets her free. Husak, in fury, dooms 
his son to die in her stead. Semiramis 
entreats for him in vain. Then Artavan 
at the head of an Assyrian army breaks 
in and takes them all prisoners; and Sem- 
iramis gives her hand to Khosrove of her 
own free will, and makes him joint ruler 
with her over Assyria. 

The second play, ‘*Carlotta,”’ deals with 
the ill-'ated Maximilian’s brief reign over 
Mexico. The first scene shows Maximil- 
ian aud Carlotta in their bappy retirement 
at Miramar. Envoys from Mexico urge 
Maximilian to accept the crown, repre- 
senting falsely that the people are unani- 
mous in wanting him to come and rule 
over them, and put an end to their long 
and bloody civil wars. Representatives of 
various European powers and of the Cath- 
olic Church unite in pressing it, and the 
offer is accepted, in spite of the warning of 
a friend who tells Carlotta privately: 





The men 
Who’ve governed Mexico, for the most part 
Have paid their heads for it, 


Carlotta reminds him that Napoleon 
has promised to back Maximilian with all 


the power of France. He answers: 


There is a woman on the throne of France! 

She is the Eve to this slow-biooded Adam, 

Dutch-born Napoleon, and holdeth up 

The globe as 'twere an apple for his hand, 

She builds mock images of dreams that died 

On Helena’s lone rock, and teaches him 

They are not ghosts of dream, but dream in- 
deed! 

Mexico, burning with gold and sunset’s fire, 

Pouring the crimson of internal strife, 

To her is but a jewel in crude bed 

She’d have you pick and polish for her 
crown. 


The second scene shows the Mexican 
patriots among the mountains, ragged 
and balf-starved, but determined to suffer 
and dare everything for liberty. A dia- 
logue between one of Juarez’s soldiers 
and his wife illustrates the spirit that in- 
spires them all: 


Rafael. Yes, love, we'll play the robber to 
fill the mouth 

Of Liberty,—she’s fed too long on thistles. 

Asefla. She’s a stern mistress, Rafael. 

Raf. But sweeter, love, 

Her harshest frown than summer smiles of 
kings! 

Oh, U reproach her not, even when I see 

My dearest friends lie dying in her name! 

A bed of stones 1s soft enough for me 

If she but rock to sleep,—a crust to-day, 

To-morrow none, and at her board I’m fed. 

But when I look on you, my traitor blood 

I lies from her service. . . 

Asef. Stop, Rafael! Oh, thank God these 
hands have known 

That blessed of all fortunes,—to toil for love! 

These eyes, that sought but for a face more 


fair, 

A tlower more sweet, have found the stars 
that rise 

Where Truth and Courage wander in the 
night! 


In southern vales maybe we’ll hear again 

The morning birds sing at our bowered win- 
dows, 

But we will not forget the nobler song 

Now borne by winds about these mountain 
peaks ,— 

The song of man made free! 


Juarez, the leader of the patriots, says: 


Now monarchy has spread her gilded sails, 
And from the East comes like another sun 
To blind our eyes with wonder of a crown 
While shackling us by hand and foot to 
earth. ’ 
But from these mountains will arise a queen, 
rhe figure grey of ancient Liberty, 
Mourning and wronged, but with the unpal- 
ing star 
Of God's own favor set upon her brow: 
These two shall meet—aund that mock sun go 
down! 
A Soldier. We'll die for freedom! 
Jua. Die? That’s the one thing 
Wecannot do. We may lie down in graves, 
| But from our living dust will spring new 





cha lenge 

To make in noble minds continual war 
| Until our race be righted! 

The subsequent scenes show Maximil- 
ian and Carlotta, a gentle and gracious 
couple, arriving in Mexico with the most 
benevolent intentions; Maximilian con- 
stantly deceived by his officers and coun- 
sellors, who commit all manner of crimes 
and cruelties in his name, not only with- 
out his knowledge, but against his most 
positive orders, aud conceal from him the 
growing hatred of the people. Maximil- 
ian, too trustful, believes it all. Carlotta, 
made more clear-sighted by her love for 
her husband, begins dimly to suspect 
| that they are surrounded by enemies and 











standing ona volcano. This is gradually 
developed through scenes that afford large 
opportunities fur gorgeous stage settings 
—brilliant balls, the imperial theatre, and 
street scenes, in one of which a citizen 
shouts in the presence of the guards, 
“Long live the Republic! Hail to Juarez!’’ 
As he is dragged off to prison an officer 
says, ‘‘Don’t tell me the Republic is dead 
when a man is willing to die just to give 
one shout for it!” And another officer 
answers: ‘‘Three fourths of the Mexicans 
have hearts of that color.’’ Colonel Du- 
pin, one of the cruel subordinates of Max- 
imilian, says: 

By the Lord, I’ve made women who 
were hungry enough to eat their own 
children watch my soldiers throw bread 
into the sea! . . . My friends, if you will 
excuse me, there are several dozens of 
ladies in the ball-room waiting for a dance 
with the costume par excellence of the 
evening. Iam not always sure of a wel- 
come for my face, but my costume is 
never in doubt. Ah, sweet woman! you 
can please me twice. I can dance with 
you—and I can kill you! 

It is like a thunder-clap to Maximilian 
when he finds out some of the cruelties 
that have been committed in his name, 
and learns that a large part of the country 
isin revolt. Atthe same time Napoleon 
withdraws the French troops from Mex- 
ico, and recommends Maximilian to abdi- 
cate. His true friends urge him to flee 
the country. His false friends beg him 
not to desert them, but to stay and fight 
it out, and he regards this as the more 
manly counsel. Carlotta returns to France 
to beg aid for him, In the besieged city 
of Queretaro, the gentle Maximilian, sick 
at heart, looks up to heaven, and says: 

City of dream! 

Time's far ghost inn! Eternity’s mirage! | 
Desire’s dim temple fashioned out of prayer, 
Builded and jointured by no carpenter 
But captious Fancy! O Carlotta. wife! 
Thou wert my Christian heart! Faith, faith, 

my God! 
Death to the unbeliever is to land 
Upon a coast dumb in the moonless dark, 
Where no hands wave a welcome, no eyes 


shine 
With promise of sweet hours, no voices call 





The greeting that makes every shore a home. 


Maximilian trusts his false friends to 
the last, and the discovery of their treach- | 
ery is so bitter that when Juarez takes 
the city, Maximilian welcomes the order 
for his death. 

The last act is in the Tuileries. Napo- 
leon, Eugénie, the European ambassadors 
who have urged him to desert Maximilian, 
all shrink before the reproaches of the 
betrayed Carlotta. She reminds them of 
their sworn promises, and, in a heart- 
breaking scene, entreats Napoleon with 
agony to save, not her empire, but her 
iusband’s life. All assure her that the 
Mexicans will not dare to put him to 
death; and, although shaken by her 
pleadings, Napoleon refuses her prayer 
for troops. She goes out dazed and de- 
spairing; and then to Napoleon and the 
assembled ambassadors is brought a brief 
despatch from Mexico: “By order of 
Juarez, the Anstrian Duke, Ferdinand 
Maximilian, bas been shot.’’ 

The last scene shows Carlotta at Mira- 
mar, bereft of reason, happy in the belief 
that Maximilian lives and is coming to 
her, yet with occasional glimpses of the 
truth breaking through the merciful de 
lusion, 

The first two dramas afford magnificent 
opportunities for a great actress. The 
third, ‘‘The Poet,’? would give full play 
to the powers ofa great actor. This trag- 
edy is a wonderful work of art, and the 
more it is studied, the more its poignant 
pathos grows upon the reader. ‘The hero 
is Edgar Poe. He is represented as a man 
of warm heart and chivalrous honor, but 
unbalanced, erratic, and with a weakness 
for drink, The first act depicts the love 
between bim and Helen Truelord, a wo- 
man whose poetic imagination, combined 
with rare wisdom, courage, tact and ten- 
derness, enables her to understand and 
soothe the half-insane man of genius, and 
promises his restoration to full mental 
health and power. But the lovers are 
parted, through Poe’s impetuosity and 
the perfidy of a woman. In the second 
act, Poe woos and wins his beautiful 
young cousin Virginia Clemm, a charm- 
ing character, who holds the reader’s sym- 
pathy throughout. She loves him de- 
votedly, but lacks the power and wisdom 
to deal with so difficult a temperament as 
the poet’s. The third and fourth acts 
show the growing unsatisfactoriness of 
the ill-assorted marriage, the anguish of 
both husband and wife, their increasing 
poverty, and Poe’s increasing mental de- 
rangement under hardship and worry. 
Virginia says to him on her death-bed: 

I was so young.. I thought I could 
help you . . and so I let you marry me. 
I did not know. I thought because I 
loved you so much that I could make you 
happy. But women who can oaly love 
are not the women who help. They must 
be wise and strong too, and oh, so many 
other wonderful things! If they are not, 
then all the love only hurts and makes 
things go wrong. 

Poe. O, little angel! 

Vir. Yes—little angel—when I ought 
to have been a brave, great angel who 








————— 
————— 


could bear heaven on her wings. Lop 
ago I knew it, Edgar. When the trate 
came, I looked every way, and there 


no help. Then when I found I one 
die, it seemed that God had pitied and 


helped me. For that was the only way 
- « » Oh, these little women who can do 
nothing but love! I wish I could take 
them all with me. 

The fifth act shows Poe alone, i}! and 
destitute. These plays, full of Passion 
and power, are in general destitute of fun, 
We quote almost the only scene which 
has a tinge of bitter humor. Poe has 
been disappointed in his hope of a remit. 
tance with which to pay his landlady 
_ Mrs. Schmidt. I tell you, Mr. Poe, this 
is once too often! 


Re A bare, unfurnished room like 
this— 
Mrs. 8S. Is worth justa dollar a week 


to me, which is exactly a dollar more than 
you can pay! 

Poe. Mrs. Smidgkin, there is a legend 
in the world that pity never wholly leaves 
the breast of woman. 

Mrs. 8. Shame to your tongue, Mr, 
Poe, that says I haven’t been as kind to 
you as your own mother—-asister! Haven't 
you had this room nigh to a month since 
I’ve seen a cent for it? Didn’t I give you 
stale bread a whole week, an’ coffee a 
Sunday mornin’? An’ you dare say I’m 
not @ Christian, merciful woman? You 
come out o’ here, or I'll put hands on 
you, I will! 

Poe. Mrs, Smidgkin, Mrs. Smidgkin, 
are you aware that the rain pours outside 
like the tears of the Danaides on their 
wedding night? And speaking of weddings, 
Smidgkin— 

Mrs. S. Schmidt! As you'll find on 
my good man’s tombstone, an’ some day 
on my own, bless God! 

Poe. Oh, don’ttalk so. I beg you! 

Mrs. 8S. Why uow, Mr. Poe! Law me, 
who'd a thought you could be so soft. 
hearted—about a tombstone, too! 

Poe. As I said, my dear madam— 
speaking of weddings—pray take this 
chair. ‘Tis all I have to offer. Gladly 
will I stand before you, though I am but 
slightly bolstered within for the attitude, 
Speak to me, madam. Let one thought 
fly from thy caging brow to me a beggar 
vile. 

Mrs. S. 

Poe. 
Dare I speak? 


My dear Mr. Poe! 
Again? You overwhelm me! 
Yuu have suspected? You 


| know why | linger in this dear room—dear 


as the barrier that staves off guttery 
death? This kindness is sincere? I may 
trust it and speak? 

Mrs. 8. You may, Mr. Poe. 

Poe. Well, then, sweet Smidgkin, will 
you open the broad gates of genial widow. 
hood to admit a fallen wretch to the 
warmth of your bosom and hearthstone— 
particularly the latter? 

Mrs. S. (With dignity). I presume, Mr. 
Poe, that | am addressed by an offer of 
marriage. I have had offers before, Mr. 
Poe,—one an undertaker who drove a 
good business, but he looked for al! the 
world like one of his own corpses, and 
what is business says I to a woman in 
good circumstances with a longin’ heart? 
I don’t mind sayin’ it, Mr. Poe, a nice- 
lookin’ man always did take my eye, an’ 
you'll be a pretty figure when you're 
plumped out a bit, indeed you will; but 
your addresses of this offer is somewhat 
unusual, and if you’ll give me time— 

Poe. The weather, madam, will admit 
of nodelay. Since you are so determined, 
I must give up hope and seek shelter 
under Jove’s great canopy. 

Mrs. 8S. Ob, don’t go there, Mr. Poe— 
it’s a bad place, that Canpy house, an’ 
I've heard Jove talked about for a vile 
bar-keep! I guess since you’re so impe- 
tus I’ll say yes to these addresses of mar- 
riage, Mr. Poe. 

Poe. Ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. 8S. What do you mean, Mr. Poe? 
My dear Eddie, I should say! 

Poe. I mean, madam, that death loves’ 
a joke. 

Mrs. S. O, my sweet Eddie, don’t be 
talkin’ about death. You’re so pale I 
don’t wonder—and a’most starved out, 
I'll venture my word for it. But you 
won’t know yourself in a week. I’ve got 
the sweetest room downstairs—all in blue 
an’ white, with a bed three feet o’ feath- 
ers, soft as a goosebreast, I warrant, an’ I'll 
tuck you in’ an’ bring you a toddy that'll 
warm you to your toes, it will, an’— 

Poe. Ha! ha! ha! Weil, why not? I 
seize this wretched plank or sink with all 
that in me is. Men have done it. But not 
Edgar Poe! Sell my soul for a broth dish 
—a saucepan—a feather-bed— 

Mrs. S. Oh, he’s out of his mind, sure 


he is! My sweet Eddie, he’s loved me 
distracted! 

Poe. Can this be woman? 

Mrs. S. Law me! 

Poe. The sex that knew a Virginia— 


that knows a Helen? No! there are men, 
women .. and angels! 

Mrs. 8S. Look here, Mr. Poe, don’t you 
mention no women round me! O Eddie, 
my Eddie! (Offers to caress him.) 

Poe. Away! You wench from Venus’ 
kitchen! (Going.) This weather—once I 
could have braved it with the wildest wing 
that ever flew. But now—(coughs wretch 


edly). ; 
Mrs. 8S. No rent an’ no husband either: 
Poe. Up, heart, we go! HencetorthI 


live by spirit-bread. Lead me, ye unseen 
comrades, to immortal feasts! (Ezit.) 

The last scene is supposed to take 
place an hour later. Poe sits in a bar 
room, Ile knows he is dying, but believes 
that he has reached “the poet’s house of 
dream,” that he has sought all his life. 
Ile says: 

They let me in, because I have been true 
to them. The master will read it in my 
face. I have not eaten of the flesh-pots: 
I have beggared my body, but I have not 
beggared my soul. 

The gamblers in the saloon shake him, 
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bring him back to consciousness of the 
truth and to fierce raving, and turn him 
out into the storm to die. He stands in 
the open door and says, “O Night, 
with thy minstrel winds, blow gently on 
me dead . . for I have been th lover!” 
Then he turns for a moment on the 
threshold, erect and godlike, says, ‘‘In 
His own image created He man!’’ and 
goes out into the dark. 

There are many striking expressions, 
such as “Memory is a hyena, always 
scratching up our dead selves’; and many 
pretty conceits, as where a young lover 
says to his lady’s glove: 

O little finger casements, do you mourn 
Your pretty tenants lost?—five rose-sweet 


nuns 
That pray a one white shrine! 


There are bits of wise philosophy. Poe 
in © e@ of his half frenzied fits says to 


Helen: 

Wilt fare with me, brave Helen? Wilt 
tread the nadir gloom and golden path of 
guns? Canst gaze with me into the fear- 
ful, grey ivfinitude— 


She answers: 

That grey infinitude is yet the circle of 
your being. The mind cannot leave itself. 
You are always in your own country. 
Why should you fear? 


When she is alone, she says: 


0 Edgar! God help me to be what love 
must be to thee! Love that can look on 
miracles and be sane. Whata face when 
he said goodnight! Like an angel’s whose 
immortality is his wound. 


When Virginia’s mother proposes to 
send her to school, Poe says: 


I will teach her—teach her more than 
she will ever learn at the great mess table 
of knowledge where the genius must take 
his treacle and the blacksmith his ambro- 
sia. 

To Helen be says: 


We will gather truth in every path— 
truth that flowers out of the struggle and 
carnage of life like the bloom of song on 
the crimson of war. 

The author is especially strong in repre- 
senting wifely love. There are several 
beautiful pictures of it among the minor 
characters in the different plays, as well 
as in Carlotta, Virginia and Helen. Scat- 
tered through the plays are some charm- 
ing songs: 

In a young, sweet hour of spring, 

I sat ‘neath an old tree to sing 

Of love, only love! 

The little brook took up my tune, 

And to his soft green banks did croon, 

The green grass rippled to the tree 

And every leaf shook melody 

Of love, only love! 

And then the birds that flitted by 

Told it the clouds that told the sky, 

And all the world to song did start 

Witb what [ sang but to my heart. 

Ay, all the world sang back to me, 

A little maiden ‘neath a tree, 

Of love, only love! 


Here is another: 


Great and calm, cool-bosomed blue, 
Take me to the heart of you! 

Not where thy blue mystery 

Sweeps the surface of the sea, 
Leaving in a dying gleam 

Living trouble of a dream; 

Not where loves of heaven lie 

Rosy ’gaiust the upper sky 

Burning with an ardent touch 

W here an angel kissed too much; 

3ut where sight and sound come not, 
All of life and love forgot, 

All of Heaven forfeited 

For thy deep Nirvana bed. 

Wide and far enfolding blue, 
Take me to the heart of you! 

A. 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. held its 
34th annual meeting in Attleboro’, Oct. 
21. Despite threateniug weather, quite a 
large number of delegates from other 
parts of the State attended, and they were 
well repaid by a delightful time. The 
Attleboro’ suffragists showed that in ad- 
dition to their abundant hospitality they 
had executive ability and business sense, 
and all the arrangements were admirably 
made. I asked Mrs. C. S. Holden how 
they had managed it. She said: “The 
work was divided up among committees, 
80 that it did not fall too heavily on any 
one. If we could only have had a com- 
mittee on weather, things would have been 
perfect !’’ 

The pretty opera house was so tasteful- 
ly decorated with autumn leaves and 
flowers that Mrs. E. F. Boland said she 
wished we could have that committee to 
decorate the platform for every suffrage 
convention, At the business meeting in 
the morning, Mrs. Mary H. Page, chair- 
man of the State Board of Directors, pre- 
sided. Her annual report was as fol- 
lows: 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. closes to- 
day a year of faithful activity. We have 
hot yet won the especial object for which 
We exist; the suffrage for women is still 
denied by the Legislature. Yet we have 
seen our cause make a great advance this 
year in public opinion, both in our own 
and in other lands. 

The two great events that have oc- 
curred this year to help the cause of wom- 
en have been, in my opinion, the Interna- 
tional Council of Women in Berlin and 
the Peace Congress in Boston. The In- 
ternational Council adopted a resolution 
in favor of woman suffrage, and moreover 
advocated that strenuous efforts be made 
to enable women to obtain the power of 
Voting in all countries where a representa- 
tive government exists. As Mrs, Harper 


j says, ‘‘This is the most important action 


ever taken on the question of woman suf- 
frage, for it means that in twenty coun- 
tries this vast organization of six or seven 
million members is pledged to throw its 
entire weight of influence and effort in 
behalf of woman’s full enfranchisement.” 

The Peace Congress which bas just 
closed in Boston has not only offered its 
magnificent propaganda of peace among 
nations, but has afforded a striking object 
lesson of the results that come when men 
and women work together for a common 
cause. On the Peace platform were gath- 
ered together not only representative men 
from various nations, but representative 
women, and it was chiefly owing to Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, the president of our 
Association, that women’s clubs were 
represented at this Congress by women 
delegates. I was told by three French 
delegates at different times that what im- 
pressed them more than anything else 
was the American woman. They were 
struck by the number of women on the 
platform and in the audience, by their 
prominence as speakers and in the home, 
and by the feeling of equality and com- 
radeship that appeared to exist between 
men and womeu. They were also much 
impressed with the effectiveness of the 
work done by Mrs. Mead, not only in the 
management of the many details of so 
great a Congress, but in her writings for 
the cause of peace. I think that many of 
these men will return to their native land, 
whether it be India, France, Norway, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Japan, Germany, 
Russia, or even England, with a new idea 
of the powers of Women. 

Our Association has carried on its work 
as usual this year through its seven stand- 
ing committees: Finance, Organization, 
Meetings, School Suffrage, Legislation, 
Literature, and Enrolment, and through 
the activity of its affiliated Leagues and 
Committees. You will heara report from 
each Standing Committee, and reports 
from the Leagues. 

Most of our Leagues and Committees 
are located about Boston, in Middlesex, 
Norfolk and Suffolk Counties. The rep 
resentatives of Leagues and Committees 
from each of these counties have met and 
held a Work Conference tive times during 
the year at our Headquarters, 6 Marlboro’ 
St., Boston. Each County Work Confer- 
ence has a secretary, and this secretary 
will make a report this morning of the 
work done in her county during the year, 

We have in our Associativn 31 Leagues 
and 23 Committees, 

Our Association stands on a firm finan- 
cial basis. We are not in debt, and 
through our satisfactory pledge system 
we are assured of an income for the two 
years ahead, 

Three life members have been added to 
our Association (life membership costs 
$25). Mrs. Adeline A. Howland and Mrs, 
Esther A. Kabley were made life mem- 
bers by the Worcester League, and Mrs, 
Sarah P, Hapgood by the Brighton and 
Aliston League. This money is set apart 
and put iu the permanent fund. This 
fund, you will be glad to know, now 
amounts to 3375. 

A gift which will probably amount to 
about $100 has been made us by Miss M. 
F. Munroe, in memory of her friend, Miss 
Mary Lowell Stone. This money is to be, 
and has been, spent for books bearing on 
the woman question for our library at 
Headquarters. Each book bears the in- 
scription, ‘*Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, from the fund given in 
memory of Mary Lowell Stone, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., bank-treasurer, born 1847, 
died 1889.”’ 

About 30,000 pieces of literature have 
been sent out from the office during the 
year, besides what we have used in Mass- 
achusetts. These leaflets have gone to 
nearly every State in the Union, and to 
Canada, Nova Scotia, England, Holland, 
Germany and Austria. 

There have been five Fortnightly meet- 
ings, arranged and managed respectively 
by the East Boston League, the College 
League, the Brighton and Allston League, 
the Somerville Municipal Club, and tha 
Roxbury League. The Boston E, 8S. A. 
for Good Government took charge of each 
alternate Fortnightly as one of its regular 
meetings. 

Through our efforts, resolutions in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage have been passed 
by the National Federation of Labor and 
the Sons of Temperance, and a resolution 
in favor of school suffrage by the State 
Teachers’ Federation. 

If | were asked to say in what way our 
Association itself had progressed during 
the year, I should say that it had made 
some progress in getting in closer touch 
with other organizations. We believe, of 
couree, that eventually the whole world 
will beavast, unconscious Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and that we shall all be 
born believing in equal rights. On the 
road to this as yet unreached goal, we must 
work with men and with other associa- 
tions, and they with us, or we shall never 
reach our goal at all, We can do little as 
an isolated reformsociety. We must join 
bands with all the other forces making 
for good, if we wish to advance our cause, 
We have been doing this to some extent 
during the past year. We have secured 
invitations to speak from thirty-three 
women’s clubs, ten Granges and ten other 
organizations in the State, thus carrying 
our gospel quite outside of the customary 
round of our own Leagues. 

At our May Festival, the Federated 
Clubs of Massachusetts were represented 
by Mrs. May Alden Ward, and the labor 
movement by Mr. Frauk K. Foster. Some 
of the Leagues also are adopting this gen- 
eral policy in some form; the Newton 
League has joined the Newton Civic Fed- 
eration, the Stoughton League had a suf- 
frage hour before the local Grange, the 
Boston E. S. A. for Good Government has 
committees on School Suffrage, Preven- 
tion of Vice, and Clean Streets, that are 
allying themselves with outside societies 
working for a similar purpose; the Young 





Women’s Political League has become the 


Young People’s Political League, in order 
to admit men. (Fifteen young men joined 
it immediately. They seemed to bave 
been waiting for the chance). 

As I look back over the year, it seems 
to me that it bears a record of good work 
done, and that the faithfulness and ear- 
nestness of our workers give promise of 
still better things in the year to come. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Lydia 
M. H. Jewett, showed the receipts of the 
year to have been $3,110.44, the expendi- 
tures $2,168.83, leaving a balance on hand 
of 3941.61. This includes a reserve fund 
of $375, and pledges of $108.10 already 
paid for next year. Mrs. Jewett urged 
Leagues to send their dues in early. 
“Otherwise,’”’ she said, ‘‘the postage on 
the duns that the treasurer is obliged to 
send out takes a good deal out of the 
profits.”’ 

Miss Mary Ware Allen, for the Finance 
Committee, reported $2,194.51 as in sight 
for next year’s work—either already in 
hand, or pledged, or otherwise to be 
counted upon with certainty—and sub- 
mitted recommendations, which were 
adopted, as to how this money should be 
apportioned between the different depart- 
ments of the work. 

Henry B. Blackwell, for the Enrolment 
Committee, reported 19 new towns and 
1,695 new names added to the list during 
the year, making a total of 12,864 persons 
now enrolled, in 245 of the 354 cities 
and towns of the State. 

The report of the School Suffrage Com- 
mittee, written by the chairman, Mrs. Bo- 
land, was read by Miss Whiting. In ad- 
vance of elections, 75 letters were sent to 
Leagues and individuals, urging effort to 
increase registration, giving suggestions 
how to do it, and offering to send a speak- 
er free for parlor or public meetings. Sev- 
eral speakers and fully 500 leaflets were 
sent out. The chairman has also an- 
swered many appeals from college and 
high-school students for material to be 
used in debates on school suffrage. The 
change in the attitude of women’s clubs 
on this subject has been marked and en- 
couraging, many of them having added a 
department devoted to educational affairs 
and to increasing interest in the schools 
among clubwomen. 

Mrs. Crawford, for the Committee on 
Meetings, reported that 33 opportunities 
hed been secured to present the subject 
of equal suffrage before women’s clubs. 
It has also been presented before 10 
Granges, 2 church organizations, 4 organ- 
izations of working people, and 4 moth- 
ers’ clubs, 

Mrs. Park gave the report of the Organ- 
ization Committee. Eleven new commit- 
tees have been formed, and preparatory 
work done for about a dozen more. Two 
committees have become Leagues. 

Miss Blackwell, for the Literature Com- 
mittee, reported that during the year 
three large and six small leaflets had 
been printed. The large ones were re- 
prints of Hon. George F. Hoar's ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage Essential to a True Republic,”’ 
Hon. John D. Long’s **No Distinction of 
Sex in the Right to Vote,’’ and “A Double 
Jury on Woman Suffrage,’’ consisting of 
testimony from 25 ministers in the suf- 
frage States, compiled by the editor of 
the Christian Endeavor World. Of the 
six small leaflets, two are reprints—‘'A 
Reasonable Reform,’’ by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and ‘‘Alice Freeman Palmer on 
Women’s Duties,’?’ and four are new— 
“The Ballot and the School,’ by Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfell, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Colorado, **Wo- 
man and the State,”’ by Hon. George F. 
Hoar, ‘Why Women Should Vote,’’ and 
‘*Miss McCracken on Colorado,’’ both by 
Miss Blackwell. 

Miss Amy Acton, for the Legislative 
Committee, described in a clear and witty 
manner the year’s legislative work, with 
the results of which our readers are al- 
ready familiar. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Adams and 
Miss Toussaint were appointed a Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. The _ resolutions 
adopted will be found in another column. 

League reports followed, The reports 
for Middlesex, Norfolk and Suffolk 
Counties were given respectively by Mrs. 
Waitt, Mrs. Farrell and Mrs. Merrick. 
Mrs. Battey reported for Attleboro’, Mrs. 
Pope for Leominster, Mrs. Tillinghast 
for New Bedford, Miss Holland for Onset, 
and Mrs, Park, at the request of the dele- 
gates from Worcester, read the report for 
that League. Miss Blackwell presented 
the report of the nominating committee. 
The list of officers chosen will be found 
in another column. 

(To be continued.) 





TWO FORMS OF PROTEST. 

The women protesting against Para- 
graph 5 of the new Statehood Bill, in their 
letter which we publish this week, urge 
women to ask Congress to amend the bill 
either by striking out the word “‘sex’’ or 
by striking out the whole paragraph. The 
different effect of the two ways of amend- 
ing should be clearly understood. 





If the word ‘sex’? alone should be 





stricken out, Congress would thereby for- 
bid the new States to disfranchise their 
women, since it would forbid them to de- 
bar any one from suffrage ‘‘save and ex- 
cept” for certain specified reasons, of 
which sex would not be one. 

If Congress should amend by striking 
out the whole paragraph, it would leave 
the new States free to give suffrage to 
their women or not, as they may choose. 
They will still have this freedom if the 
paragraph stands. The objection to the 
paragraph is not that it imposes any fresh 
disabilities on women, or that it would 
make it illegal for the new States to en- 
franchise them hereafter, but that by its 
present wording it inflicts a superfluous 
insult upon womanhood by classing sex 
conspicuously, specifically, and in so 
many words, with illiteracy, felony, and 
mental unsoundness. 

What we should all like best would be 
to have Congress strike out the word 
“sex.’’ But we know Congress will not 
do it. Therefore, speaking simply for 
myself, I should recommend women to 
ask for the striking out either of the 
whole paragraph, or of the last part, be- 
ginning with the words “or on account 
of any other corditions.’’ The clause 
forbidding disfranchisement on account 
of race is all right, but it is superfluous, 
since the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution already forbids dis- 
franchisement on that ground, in any 
State. By a vigorous and wide epread 
protest, we may secure the striking out 
of the whole paragraph, or of its last 
clause. My judgment would be to ask 
for what we may possibly get rather than 
for what we know we cannot get. But it 
is for each organization of women to de- 
cide whether it will ask for the more or 
the less radical measure. The object of 
this article is merely to make clear the 
difference between the two. A. 8. B. 
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NEW LEAFLETS. 


Four new equal suffrage leaflets may 
now be ordered from the office of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, at 15 cents per 100 of one kind: 

Woman and the State, by Hon. George 
Frisbie Hoar. 

The Ballot and the School, by Mrs. 
Helen L. Grentell, State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction for Colorado. 

Miss McCracken on Colorado, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell, 

Why Women should Vote, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

‘‘A Reasonable Reform,” by Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, and “Public Duties and 
Higher Duties,’’ by Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, may be ordered each at 15 cents per 
100. 

A sample set containing one of each of 
the foregoing leaflets and some others, 10 
cents. 

Senator Hoar’s great speech, ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage Essential to a True Republic,” 
may be ordered for 30 cents per 100, 

Do not make the mistake of ordering 
these leaflets from the WomMAN’s Jour: 
NAL Office. They are for sale only at 6 
Marlboro’ Street. 














THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Atice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 





Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Lakewood 


“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
: from 
New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their 
perfect cuisine and its sports include 
all popular pastimes, 
A Descriptive book will be sent upon 
i 


application to C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New York. 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


(@~ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pubiished every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, BosTon, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 

sla ./ HENRY B, BLACKWELL, 
Epirons: | ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL, 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Epirors: | CATHARINE WILDE, 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial . - - 25 
Six Months - - - - 1,25 
Per Annum - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - - - : 05 


8: mple copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on & »plication. 





The best source of information upon the wo 
man question that I know.”—('lara Barton. 

“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bet 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A. 
Tivermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It ts 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ene, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM, 


To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


The “National Column” in the WoMAN’s Jour 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Room 7, Boston ,Mass. 








WE are ready to show our new Fashions 


in Ladies’ Gloves, 


and Belts. ; : 


Miss M. F. FISK, 





Veils, Neckwear 


144 Tremont St. 
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BEREAVED. 


BY J. W. RILEY. 


Let me come in where you sit weeping, aye, 
Let me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose love 
I have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 

Their pressure round your neck; the hands 
you used 

To kiss. Such arms—such hands I never 
knew; 

May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service—say some thing, 

Between the tears, that would be comfort- 
ing— 

But oh! so sadder than yourselves am I 

Who have no child to die. 


<—_»Do@— 


HER INSIGNIFICANCE. 








BY 8. E. KIZER. 





His father, so they say, 
Was famous in his day— 
What did his mother do? 
His father helped to stump the State 
For Grant in 1868— 
What did his mother do? 
She merely watched him day and night, 
She merely kept him headed right, 
And went on praying that he might 
Some day be brave and good and great— 
That’s all his mother did. 


His father, it is said, 
Possessed a level head— 

What did his mother have? 

His father was no common clod 
Intended but to tote a hod— 

What was his mother, though? 
Oh, she was merely one who taught 
Her son that vices must be fought, 
That sin is in each evil thought, 
That virtues pave the way to God— 

That’s all his mother was. 
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MAIZE. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





I sowed the maize, the Inca’s maize, 
Within the red earth’s furrowed ways— 
f sowed with magic rune: 
It scarce hath shown its lordly spear, 
When list! I hear 
The whisper of the maize! 


That spear (become a falchion) sways 
Through all the green and growing days 
Of sweet, long-lighted June; 
At mist-hung morn, or morning clear, 
Still, still I hear 
The whisper of the maize. 


When tufted blooms a signal raise, 
And bees thersin mikes long delays , 
At incense-burning noon, 
Still, borne from far or rising near, 
I hear—I hear 
The whisper of the maize. 


And when its dues the ripe year pays, 
When leans toward earth, with deepening 
gaze, 
The silver-brimming moon, 
While amber grows the milky ear, 
I hear—still hear 
The whisper of the maize. 


When on the breeze the wan leaf strays, 
Amid the dim, forgetful days 
That follow summer soon, 
Lo! shriller still, and all austere, 
I hear—I hear 
The whisper of the maize! 


Amid the red earth’s furrowed ways, 
I sheaved the maize, the Inca’s maize, 
And husked its golden boon; 
Each lordly sheaf spake like a seer— 
And still I hear 
The whisper of the maize. 
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A Fire Drill. 


The Dale school had a new Principal, 
fresh from Normal school, and so full of 
theories that, according to the head as- 
sistant, he ‘walked about in a fog of 
theory visible at a distance of forty 
yards.” Also, the Dale school had just 
acquired Tim Lanahan, of Number Eight 
Primary, and, unknown to his parents 
and his teachers, captain of Horseless 
Steamer 864, with some true ten chosen 
men in the company, and more private 
signals than a Yale football team. 

The Principal's hobby was drill, a very 
good hobby if one begins at the begin- 
ning, but often dangerous with untried 
colts from the primary school. Tim’s 
hobby was exact imitation of the firemen 
in the engine-house near which he lived, 
and his ten followers were similarly mind- 
ed, and learned al) that they could about 
firemen, engine houses, and fires. Tim 
and the ten fondly dreamed of a day when 
they should do something wonderful at a 
fire, and receive the thanks of a grateful 
Fire Marshal, and the promise of places 
in the department as soon as they were 
old enough. It was not a bad ambition, 
and it had led them to eschew stories of 
robbers and pirates, and to read about 
firemen, and, among them, although the 
oldest was not ten years of age, they 
really possessed a surprising knowledge 
of fire department work, and were often 
scandalized to discover how little their 
elders knew. 

The Principal decided to have a fire 








drill during the third week of the school | ing, they forgot to scream, and watched 


session; he also decided that he would 
warn no one but the head assistant of bis 
intention. “I wish,’’ he told her, ‘to 
test my teachers, as much as my schol- 
ars.”’ 

**Don’t you think that perhaps it would 
be better to test the classes ove at a 
time?’’ she asked ; “or at least to test the 
lowest grade first? The primary classes 
are not half drilled in ordinary filing yet.”’ 

No, the Principal did not think so; he 
desired to know exactly where he stood, 
and he quoted five authorities in peda- 
gogy to prove his wisdom, The head as- 
sistant yielded the point. She always 
yielded when he said ‘‘pedagogy.”’ Nev- 
ertheless she went home a little late that 
noon, and, the streets being clear of pu- 
pils, she stopped at the engine-house and 
had a word with the captain, who went 
back to his desk smiling and saying some- 
thing about ‘ta smart woman.,”’ 

The drill call was to be sounded at 
three o’clock. At fifty-five minutes past 
two three firemen strolled up the street 
with a coil of hose and began working 
over the hydrant. They were very quiet 
about it, and nobody noticed them. At 
three o’clock the fire signal struck in 
every room of the Dale school. The older 
children, having heard it before, almost 
laughed, but came to order promptly, ex 
cept in two rooms with new teachers, who 
mistook the call for the Principal’s pri- 
vate signal, and made nice little speeches 
to their classes about the beauty of hon- 
orable conduct during the absence of their 
teacher before they discovered their blun- 
der. These two classes were late at sta- 
tions. As for the three primary classes, 
the call apparently deprived every pupil 
of common sense, Tim and his ten except- 
ed. They were scattered about in the 
three rooms, and while the other children 
stared and stared, and paid no attention 
to orders, they sat stiff and steady in their 
chairs and waited the filing signal. When 
it came, the other children either walked 
along very slowly or else rushed wildly, 
and there was confusion in the dressing- 
rooms; but Tim and the ten returned to 
their desks, still poker-like in stiffness, 
and each one sternly conscious that now 
was his chance to show himself a hero. 
The filing into the corridor was a wild 
spectacle, and the files resembled saw- 
teeth when formed, but the ten and their 
captain kept their toes to the line and 
winked at one another across the corri- 
dor. The other children, still puzzled, 
might have behaved well enough had not 
one of the new teachers on the second 
floor remarked in French to the otlier, *'It 
is the fire drill.’’ 

Now it is not safe to speak any lan- 
guage, from Hebrew to Magyar, in an 
American public school, unless one wish- 
es what one says to be understood. Marie 
Bien, from Quebec, standing statue-like 
in the line, turned pale as her teacher 
spoke, and shrieking ‘‘Fire, fire!’ fled 
down the stairs out of the open door; and 
down the steps behind her fled the pri- 
mary classes, all but Tim, the ten, and 
eleven other boys, each one of whom 
stood in the grasp of an amateur fireman, 
or lay on the floor with the fireman sit- 
ting on him. ‘This was Tim’s remedy for 
a panic. ‘Every feller hold a fool,’’ was 
his way of putting it, and every ‘‘feller’’ 
had caught his ‘‘fool.’’ The sub-master’s 
class, old stagers in fire drill, had watched 
the stampede with disgust, but now they 
laughed so cheerily at Tim and his cap- 
tives that the disturbance caused up stairs 
by Marie’s behavior came to an end, and 
the remaining classes filed down very 
well, and marched two blocks according 
to orders before pausing, gently cheered 
by the firemen as they passed the hydrant. 
Then came the sub-master’s class, and, 
last of all, Tim and tbe ten, each march- 
ing his ‘‘fool,’’ and encouraging him by 
bidding him listen to the other ‘‘fools,”’ 

Small need of listening! The poor, ter- 
rified little things were huddled together 
at the street corner where they would 
have been inthe path of the engines in 
case of a real fire, and were screaming and 
crying with a bird-like shrillness terrify- 
ing to hear, and bringing everybody from 
the neighboring houses, The sight.of the 
orderly files made no impression on them. 
They could think of nuthing but fire, poor 
babies! Tim looked longingly at them, 

“Say!’’ he called to one of the firemen, 
‘Gimme leave?” 

‘“‘What for?” asked the fireman. 

‘*Let me start ’em!” 

The fireman looked about him. Each 
teacher was with her class, and the new 
Principal, full of pedagogy, but looking 
helpless, was coming down the steps. 

‘‘Let her go!’’ said the fireman. 

“You come behind, then, and just 
sprinkle any that don’t start,’’ ordered 
Tim; and signalled ‘*Man the engine’’ to 
the ten, who immediately fell in behind 
him, in fancy clinging to various parts of 
the engine, while Tim gave an amazing 
imitation of a bugle. Round whirled ev- 


ery little frightened face, and as the com- 
pany, mixing the part of horses and men, 
came towards them prancing and plung- 








fascinated. ‘Ding, ding, ding, ding,” 
went the boys who were supposed to be 
bells. ‘*Too-to tooh!’’ went the bugle, 
Tim by name. “One, two, three, One, 
two, three,’”’ drummed tbe stout little 
boots on the pavement. F 
The driver guided his imaginary team 
down one side of the street, made a beau- 
tiful turn, and came up the other side. It 
paused in front of the schoolhouse, and 
went through what the company con- 
ceived to be the movements of firemen at 
a fire, and still the primary pupils watched 
and were quiet. The girls were wiping 
their eyes and feeling for their hair rib- 
bons; the boys shuffling uneasily. Tim 
had expected them to follow him, and he 
was rather disappointed, but the teach- 
ers, who up to that time had been able to 


control only those whom they could 
touch, now found it possible to make 
themselves heard, and something like 


files begau to form. Tim proclaimed 
“All out!’ and led the ten back to the 
ranks at a gentle trot. The fireman, 
whom his impudence had stricken dumb, 
had had no occasion to “sprinkle ’em.”’ 

The anxious spectators began to laugh, 
and went into the house; they had seen 
other fire drills. The files returned to 
their rooms, and Tim and his ‘‘men’’ 
were called into the Principal’s office. At 
twenty minutes of four the signal ‘‘As- 
semble in the hall’? was sounded, and all 
went up-stairs to the top of the building, 
the primary classes shame-faced but 
steady, the other classes curious, The 
Principal awaited them on the platform, 
and when all were seated, he struck the 
fire signal on his call bell, and out from 
the office marched Tim and the company 
of Horseless Engine 864, very stiff and 
soldierly, and were formally thanked for 
distinguished services. Also they were 
promised that as long as they stayed in 
the school they should have the honor of 
marching out last at fire drills, led by 
their captain, because they were brave 
and could be trusted in the face of dan- 
ger. 

‘As for the other pupils of the primary 
classes,’’ said the Principal, and paused, 
while the primary pupils shivered, dread 
ing what he might say. They were sore 
ashamed of themselves, and very weary 
with their fright. ‘As for the otber pri- 
mary pupils,’’ said the new Principal, 
‘let them look upon the next fire drill as 
a chance to show their bravery, not their 
cowardice. Anybody may be frightened 
once, but to be frightened twice by the 
same thing is not to be permitted in this 
school, I was frightened myself when I 
heard you cry, but the next time that you 
shriek in that fashion the firemen will 
turn the hose on you, not for punishment, 
but for your good. To-day, you go home 
dry and happy, thanks to Horseless En- 
gine 864. Dismiss!”’ 

This was his pedagogy; Tim called it 
‘‘sense.’’ The firemen, who had been in 
vited to come in, and were standing be- 
hind the scholars, agreed, but they made 
Tim free of the engine house, and *‘Horse- 
less 864°’ is wiser than ever in firemen’s 
ways, and the head assistant will not 
need to ask assurance from real firemen 
while they stay in the school.—Boston 
Pilot. 


—_—- —— 


THE COST OF WAR. 

The address of A, B, Farquar, of York, 
Pa., before the recent International Peace 
Congress in Boston, is given in full in the 
Friends’ Intelligencer of Oct. 22. Mr. 
Parquar says: 

‘It is calculated that the cost, including 
the destruction of property, in this East- 
ern war is two million dollars a day. Ten 
days of it would surpass the cost of the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803, so beautifully 
commemorated this year in St. Louis, or 
that of the entire Exposition. ... The 
warrior is preferable to the skulker or 
Sybarite, but there is no necessity to be 
either. There is plenty of the world’s 
work todo, and do with vigor, without 
risking our necks to break our neighbors’ 
heads.’’ 


> 


PUNDITA RAMABAI ON HINDUISM. 


Pundita Ramabai contributes to the St. 
Louis Christian Advocate an article de- 
serving to be read with care by those 
Americans who are tempted to adopt the 
Hindu religion, as described by travelling 
apostles of that faith. It will be recalled 
in this connection that Miss F, Henrietta 
Miiller, an educated Englishwoman, and 
formerly a member of the London school 
board, became a convert to Hinduism, 
and went to India to study it more deeply. 
After spending nine years there, she came 
back completely cured and disillusionized. 
The systematic and deliberate sacrifice of 
women which is tanght by the Hindu re- 
ligion was one of the chief factors in 
opening her eyes. 

On this subject, Pundita Ramabai speaks 
as an expert. She says: 








What has shocked me most has been 
the report that there are women in Amer- 








ica who.are confessedly studying and 
adopting the philosophy of the Hindus, 
As I was born and educated in that phi- 
losophy, having taken my degree of Pun- 
dita in it, 1 am acquainted with both its 
literature and its influence on my people, 
and I want to witness to its degradation, 
To study Indian philosophy, one must go 
to India and see its results, and learn to 
read the Shastas in the original. It is all 
very nice to read pretty translations, 
where much that is base and degrading is 
expurgated; but the original is quite 
another thing. 

These people are dissatisfied and want 
something better, something grand. Some 
of them told me they found so many 
‘grand things’’ in the Hindu religion after 
they studied these translations. They re- 
ceived that knowledge in the English 
language, and they say those books are 
‘full of grand thoughts.’’ I can tell you 
many of those ‘“‘grand thoughts,’ for I 
have studied the same books in the origi- 
nal tongue. I thought I could find some- 
thing happier and something higher in the 
philosephical works of my people, but I 
found only large words. The philosophi- 
cal language is ‘“‘very deep and very 
grand,’’ therefore it is fine to make long 
sentences, and these sentences fill perhaps 
two or three or six pages. When you 
have got to the end of a sentence you do 
not remember what is said on the first 
page, and so you find it ‘very grand and 
very deep.’”’ You know it is very grand 
when you do not understand it; and that 
is just what this philosophy means. It is 
philosophy when you do not understand 
it. I can tell you I have sounded the 
depths of that philosophy. 

And what has that philosophy done for 
the people of India? A tree is judged by 
its fruits. An apple tree cannot bring 
forth a pear, but it will bring forth its 
own kind, The grandeur and beauty of 
that philosophy must be judged by its 
fruit. You area people of some feeling. 
Everything is real, You feel that when 
other people are starving you ought to 
give them something to eat; but out in 
India they do not feel that. Men do not 
feel a sympathy for others. They do not 
feel for people who are starving or being 
killed in war. In our Jate famine, our 
philosophers felt no compassion for the 
sufferers, and did not help the needy. 
For why should they help, when they 
claimed that suffering was not real, neither 
were the dying ehildren real? The first 
result of that philosophy is the basest 
cruelty and selfishness; no compassion 
for sufferers, and supreme egotism. 

To study Hindu philosophy it is best to 
visit India and experience it. Plenty of 
opportunities are offered, even if you go 
only to Bombay. The people of India and 
the philosophers who have studied with 
the learned men ought to feel alike 
towards all people and all beings; but 
they never show a particle of kindness to 
the women, and their lives are made so 
unbearable that they want to kill them- 
selves. The philosophers have shown 
mercy towards all lower animals, They 
have established hospitals for animals, 
but they have never established hospitals 
for women. The preachers who have come 
over here to preach Buddhism to the 
American people have established a hos- 
pital for animals in Bombay. In that 
hospital there is a ward devoted to bugs, 
and a man is hired to feed those bugs on 
his blood every night. They never take 
any thought of the women who are dying 
under the weight of this philosophy, but 
they just show their charity towards the 
bugs. I recommend that hospital for the 
edification of American students of Buddh- 
ism. Let them stay one night in that 
bug ward. That will pay them for all 
their labors in studying that philosophy. 

The Hindu women have been made 
slaves. Our philosophers have never es- 
tablished schools for our womenand girls. 
but they have taught that it was a relig- 
ious duty to burn thousands of widows 
alive. The women are very necessary in 
order to cook the food and care for hus- 
bands, but when husbands die they are 
good for nothing, When I was in Cal- 
cutta, I was asked by some of the philoso- 
phers to speak on the religion of the Hin- 
du women. They tried to make a preacher 
of me. If I had become a preacher of the 
Hindu religion I do not think I could 
have remained a single day. I was told 
in the first place, by our learned people, 
that the women must never study the 
holy books of the Hindus. The men of 
India think that the very study of the 
books gives them salvation; but if the 
women study those books they are lost. 
What is good for men is not good for 
women in India. I just over-stepped that 
rule a little, and made a study ot the re- 
ligion. What do you think I found wo- 
man’s religion was? This religion said 
you must never read or write; knowledge 
is not desirable for women. Women are 
naturally wicked, and if they get any 
knowledge they become worse and worse. 

The next duty of a woman is that she 
must be married, no matter how old or 
how young she is. You cannot find many 








unmarried women in all that country 
The religious books teach that unmarrieg 
women are going to hell to be doomed ty 
eternal punishment, and so the first Care 
of the parents is to get a girl baby mar. 
ried. Assoon as a girl baby is born in 
the family, the father begins to think 
where he can get a husband for her 
When she is nine or ten months old, he 
goes to a neighbor and says, “I hayeg 
daughter, and you would like your son to 
get married; will he marry my daugh. 
ter?” And so they are married. The 
two men fall in love with each other, ang 
the contract is settled between them. 
That is marriage under Hindu Philosophy 
and it is binding. ‘ 

Perhaps 700 girls in 1,000 are marrieg 
under ten years of age, for no gir! is ag). 
lowed to remain unmarried after she js 
twelve. It is only the low castes who 
allow them to remain uumarried untij 
they are fourteen or fifteen; high-caste 
men get their girls married before they 
are ten. 

What happens after? If the mai dig. 
likes the woman, he has the divine right 
of marrying as many women as he likes, 
for the man is considered the incarsation 
of the God Vishnu, and the god ha: 6,009 
wives in this life. A man can get mar. 
ried to several women at a time. There 
are some high-caste people who get go 
high as to marry 100 or 150 wives ata 
time. They do not have a very good 
memory, and so they keep a directory of 
their wives and children, As the husband 
is immortal, the Hindu religion says that 
& woman must never marry again when 
her husband dies. If they want to get to 
heaven, and not stop anywhere else, then 
they must burn themselves alive. Seven. 
ty years ago the women used to be burned 
alive with the dead bodies of their hus. 
bands, but now that is stopped by law, 
Now the women are taught to cast them- 
selves into the sacred rivers, or take 
opium, and go to heaven, where they may 
find their husbands. 

The husband is considered a god, and 
my countrywomen are taught that in 
heaven they must be the servants of their 
husbands the same as upon earth. On 
earth or in beaven, the Indian woman can 
never be free. The third place open to 
her is hell. The man does not go there 
to trouble her, and that is the only place 
where she can be free. That is what the 
Hindu religion says regarding woman, 
and that is the only religion that is given 
to her. 

The Hindu woman’s religious duties 
consist in household cares and the wor- 
ship of her husband. After rising early 
and attending to the cares of her house, 
her next duty is to put her head on the 
sacred feet of her husband and worship 
him. When he comes home from busi- 
ness with bare feet, her duty is to take 
warm water and wash those beautiful 
feet, and drink the water in order to puri- 
fy herself. Woman is naturally unholy, 
and drinking that dirty water is what 
sanctifies her. That cleanses her from all 
sin. In this way she is to live all her 
life. I wonder how many of these Ameri- 
can disciples of Hinduism would like to 
realize that religion? 

The philosophy of India teaches that 
there are five sinless lies, and among these 
are lies told to women. It does not mat- 
ter whether it is told to a mother, or sis- 
ter, or wife, or daughter. They must be 
met on their own standard, and so the 
man tries to deceive them, 

That is how the women are treated, and 
if American women think they would like 
that philosophy, India is the best place 
for the study of the results of Hinduism. 
Go there and see what it has done for 
women, and you will know what that re- 
ligion is. 

I want to tell you about the widows of 
India. There are 23,000,000 of them, and 
probably one-fourth of the whole number 
are under twenty-five years of age. We 
have probably 70,000 little children that 
are doomed to live in widowhood, and 
there are 13,000 under four years of age. 
They have to work without much food 
being given to them; they have just one 
mealaday. The people think they ought 
to be punished for being widows. Many 
of these poor little creatures commit sui- 
cide. Many of them want to go away and 
take liberty, and that liberty is taken to 
their own destruction, 

Think of the 140,000,000 women in In 
dia who do not have light or liberty, but 
are doomed to be miserable all their lives, 
and die like dogs and cats, I think it i 
our highest pleasure to do something for 
our women in India, Three hundred 
child widows are in my school in |000D4 

If you go out to India, make the wid 
ows your special object; for if the widows 
have the gospel preached to them, they 
will gladly accept it. It is the widows, i 
think, who are destined to evangelize 
India. They have been despised cré™ 
tures, but God can take these despised 
creatures and make something out o 
them, Let us pray for them, and work 
for them as much as we can, and (haok 
God for everything He has done for us. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A., at its an- 
pual meeting in Attleboro’, on Oct. 21, 
adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we rejoice in the voting 
since our last annual meeting of 850,000 
newly-enfranchised women in Australia; 
in the increased school vote of Boston 
women at the last election, and in the 

nting of full suffrage to the women of 
F mania. 

That the discussion of divorce in the 
Episcopal convention, where the argu- 
ments pro and con have been urged by 
men alone, nO woman’s voice or opinion 
being counted, emphasizes the one-sided- 
ness of the present system by which the 
laws On @ question concerning women s9 
jntimately are made and altered by men 
alone. 

That we protest against the clause in 
the proposed Statehood bill for Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory and New 
Mexico, by which sex is classed as a po- 
litical disability ranking with infancy, il- 
literacy, imbecility and crime; and we ask 
Congress to strike out this clause. 

That we heartily approve of the sugges- 
tion made by one of the delegates to the 
Episcopal Church Congress at its mission- 
ary meeting in Boston yesterday, Oct. 20, 
that, in view of the magnificent work of 
Church women, including the raising of 
$150,000 by the Women’s Auxillary, the 
Episcopal Church work should be here- 
after carried on by men and women work- 
ing together and notin separate divisions, 

That in the death of our Honorary Vice- 
President, Senator George Frisbie Hoar, 
the woman suffrage cause has lost one of 
its noblest, most scholarly and most elo- 
quent champions; and that his fearless 
advocacy of this reform, throughout his 
jong and illustrious public life, entitles 
him to the undying gratitude of women. 

That, in view of the frightfal slaughter 
going on in the far East, our members are 
requested to urge upon their representa- 
tives in both houses of Congress the pass- 
age of a resolution in line with that passed 
by the Massachusetts Legislature, which 
asks Copgress to invite the governments 
of the wold to establish an Laternational 
Advisory Congress to meet at stated inter- 
vals. 

That we urge upon all suffragists the 
creation of public sentiment in favor of 
the speedy establishment of general arbi- 
tration treaties between the United States 
and other nations. 

That, whereas the spirit of militarism 
throughout the world is a menace to de- 
mocracy and to progress in civilization, 
we earnestly recommend to all suffragists 
the careful study of those definite meas- 
ares which will promote the organization 
of the world and provide a substitute for 
war, 

Since our last annual meeting, in addi- 
tion to the loss of our beloved vice-presi- 
dent and senior United States Seuvator, 
Hon. George Frisbie Hoar, we record with 
sincere sorrow, in the order of their de- 
parture, the following, among others: 
Mary C. Sawyer of Somerville, Lydia 
Morse Dewing of Natick, Richard P, Hal- 
lowell of Medford, Apphia Howard of 
Georgetown, Maria S, Porter of Boston, 
Frederic W. G. May of Dorchester, Sarah 
W. Whitman of Boston, Mr, Charlies Park 
of Boston, Prof. Joseph A, Allen of Med- 
field, Drs, Sarah Colby and Esther Wood- 
man Taylor of Boston, James W. Clarke 
and Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, formerly 
of Boston, Joshua Merrill, Judge Chauncy 
W. Carter of Leominster, Albert M. Wil- 
liams of Brookline, Theodore P. Hapgood 
of Allston, Richard Roe of West Newton, 
Sarah E. Griffia and Harriet Chapman of 
Concord, Henry Wexe! and Charles Gustin 
of Attleboro’. We cherish their memory, 
and will show ourappreciation by renewed 
éfort for women’s enfranchisement. 


Officers were elected as follows: 
Honorary President: 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents : 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Hon. John D. Long, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
Gov. John L, Bates, | 
William I. Bowditch, 
Mrs. Emma Walker Batcheller, 
William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Hon. William Claflin, 
Mrs. Oliver Ames, 
Rev, Charles G. Ames, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
ion. W. W. Crapo, 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, 
Hon, Josiah Quincy. 
Mrs. Ole Bull, 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody, 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, 
Mrs. Mary C. Atkinson, 
Hon. George A. O. Ernst, 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom, 
Mrs, May Alden Ward, 
Miss Amanda M. Lougee, 
tev. Charles F. Dole, 
Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D. 
President : Mrs, Lucia Ames Mead. 
Vice President : Mra. Mary Schlesinger. 
Cleri:: Mrs, Otto B. Cole, 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs, Ada W. 
Tillinghast. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Lydia M. H. Jewett. 
Auditors: Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mr, Arthur Perry. 
, Chairman Board 
‘isan 5. Fessenden. 
Ten Directors at Large. 
Miss Mary Ware Allen, 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 
Miss Ida E. Hall, 
Mrs, Sarah F, Hapgood, 
Miss Alice Stone Black well, 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
Mrs, Kate W. Townsend, 
Mrs. Eliza R. Whiting, 
Miss Susan A. Whiting, 


of Directors: Mra, 


Directors from Auziliary Leagues: 


Attleboro, Mrs. Emma 8S. Battey. 

Belmont, Mrs. Annie C. Ellison. 

Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government, Mrs. Harriet Minot 
Laughlin. 

Boston Political Equality Club, Miss F. 
L. Bachelder. 

Brighton and Allston, Mrs. Ada Ham- 
mond. 

Brookline, Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell. 

Cambridge, Mrs. Mary P. C. Billings. 

Cambridge P. E. Club, Mrs. A. R. Moore. 

City Point, Miss Mabel E. Adams, 

Concord, Mrs. A. H. Burrill. 

East Boston, Mrs. Jenny S. Merrick. 

Leominster, Mrs. Henrietta M. Gates. 

Lexington, Mrs. Mary C. Jackson. 

Natick, Mrs. O. A. Cheney. 

Needham, Mrs. Martha I. Barnes. 

New Bedford, Mrs, Ada W. Tillinghast. 

Newton, Mrs. Marian F. Stutson., 

Onset, Miss Arabella Ames. 

Pittsfield, Mrs. J. M. Kingman, 

Reading, Mrs. A. H. Jewett. 

Roxbury, Miss R. F. Oliver. 

Sharon, Mrs. Agnes P. Haskell. 

Somerville, Mrs. Annie M. Philbrick. 

Somerville Municipal Club, Mrs, Lucy 
Titus, 

Stoughton, Miss Lilian Curtis. 

Suffolk Co, Mrs. Urania M, Stearns. 

Waltham Civic Club, Miss Amy Acton, 

Warren, Mr. Daniel G. Hitchcock, 

Winchester, Mrs. H, E, Freethy. 

Worcester, Mrs. Emma C. Marble. 

Wollaston, Miss H. E. Turner. 

Young People’s Poiitical Club, Mrs. 
Martha Prentke. 

Massachusetts Member of National 
Executive Committee: 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICOT. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Connecticut W. S. A. held ite an- 
nual convention at Hartford, in Unity 
Hall, Oct. 12, The day was stormy and 
very unfavorable for a large delegation, 
but the Hartford and Meriden clubs were 
well represented, and Bridgeport, New 
Haven and New London responded to the 
convention call with some of their best 
workers for suffrage. 

In the morning Mrs, Elizabeth D. Bacon 
presided in the absence of the president, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. Mrs, Ba- 
con gave cordial wordsof welcome. Com- 
mittees were appointed, The reports of 
tke Hartford E. R. Club and the Meriden 
P. E. Club showed very good work. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance in 
the treasury with all expenses paid. Dur- 
ing Mrs. Rogers’ treasurership, she has 
handled over $2,000 that has been dis- 
bursed for the cause in a very judicious 
manner, 

The minutes of the last annual jmeeting 
were read by the secretary, Frances Ellen 
Burr, who has served the association 
faithfully ever since it was organized, 
The minutes were an interesting and 
accurate report, as they always are when 
prepared by Miss Burr. 

At the election, Mrs. E. B. Kendrick 
avd Mrs, A. A. Truesdell were appointed 
tellers. The old officers who have,served 
so efficiently were reélected: President, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford; 
vice-president-at-large, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Bacon, Hartford; recording secretary, 
Frances Ellen Burr, Hartford; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick, 
Hartford; treasurer, Mrs. Mary;J. Rog- 
ers, Meriden; with Mrs, Lyman of Hart- 
ford to assist her. 

Vice-presidents, New Haven County, 
Mrs. Abby Sheldon; Hartford, Mrs, Ella 
Brooks; Windham County, Mrs. Ella Ben- 
nett; New London, Mrs, Annie Fenner; 
Litchfield, Mrs. Mary C. Hickox; Fairfield 
County, Mrs. Susan Thurston Cooper of 
Stamford and Mrs. Elizabeth Champion 
of Bridgeport. (This is a large county, 
and two vice-presidents can no more than 
cover the field), Middlesex, Mrs. Emma 
Hurd Chaffee. The vice-presidency of 
Tolland County was left to the executive 
committee to be filled, as Mrs. Koons, the 
former vice-president, was unable to serve 
this year. Mrs, Susan Thurston Cooper 
of Stamford was appointed delegate to 
the National Convention at Portland. 

At noon a bountiful collation was served 
by the Hartford Equal Rights Club. 

The afternoon opened with the singing 
of ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’’ Mrs. Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker, the old president of 
many long years and the new president 
of afew hours, spoke with all her old- 
time enthusiasm of the suffrage work ac- 
complished in the past and the work to 
be done in the future. There were in the 
audience eight women that had been 
present at the first convention 35 years 
ago. 

Mrs. Cornelia B. Forbes, president of 
the State W. C. T. U., brought fraternal 
greetings; also J. M. Hubbard, of the 
State Grange, as representative, brought 
greetings, and spoke of the woman ele- 
ment in the Grange as working well, 
equality being the principle. 

The vice-president-at-large followed 
with her report of work accomplished 
during the year 1904. Mrs. Bacon is an 





Mrs, E, M. Stearns. 


: RATIONS AND AN 
ie Fidooo WORD 


irk NEW DICTIONA 

Wt APHy. SYNONYM 
uM NOMS DE PLUME 
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A VALUABLE PREMIUM! 


Webhster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





dollars, with the names and addresses, 


Index, New Census edition. 


For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JournaL 
reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 
a Webster’s 
Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 

This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 
It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 
Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 


at the 


Dictionary, valued at Five 


suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 








promote the best interests of «the cause; 
be it by legislative work, suffrage resc- 
lutions adopted in societies, or speaking 
along educational lines, she never shirks 
her duties. 

County vice-presidents’ reports were en- 
couraging. 

Reports were given of the school elec- 
tions in the different places. In the lit- 
tle town of Plainville at last election over 
a hundred women registered. Not all 
went to the polls, yet agreat deal more 
interest was manifested this fall than 
last. Mrs. Elizabeth Warren of Collins 
ville, president of the Alert Club, a bright, 
progressive woman, wide awake on the 
right of suffrage and fully interested in 
all questions pertaining]to"school matters, 
spoke on school suffrage. She said or- 
ganization had been the salvation of her 
town as regards women appearing at the 
polls. Woman’s hour had3not come yet 
in Collinsville, but it was{fast nearing. 

Miss Harriet May Mills,“the speaker of 
the evening, told of the work in New 
York, emphasizing the fact that organiza- 
tion was the key to success in that city. 
Miss Florence Lee of, Glenwood spoke 
along educational lines. She has always 
been interested in suffrage,work, but had 
never joined the ranks until the conven- 
tion, simply, she said, becauee she had 
not been asked. She willgprove a valu- 
able acquisition to the association. 

The Connecticut suffragists were fortu- 
nate to secure so talen'ed a speaker for 
the evening as Miss Mills, who delighted 
her audience and heldjthem'spellbound to 
the end. Mrs. Hooker’s remarks abound- 
ed in wit and humor, Miss Lee spoke 
briefly, and a young lady—whose name I 
did not learn—told of jaffairs{*in Colorado 
in the interest of juveniles. The conven- 
tion was a success, and the hall was very 
handsomely decorated with the suffrage 
colors and bright flowers. Many inter- 
esting women were present, but our pres- 
ident, illustrious in noble ancestry as well 
as in long years of arduous, faithful work 
for suffrage, outshone them all. With that 
rare silver hair, she lookedjas?if she had 
just stepped out of a handsome painting. 
Great credit is due the Equal Rights 
Club of Hartford for its efforts to make 
the convention asuccess. While the suf- 
frage workers may be few in old Connecti- 
cut, they leave nothing undone, and gen- 
erally succeed in what they undertake, 
unless it be legislative work, and that has 
got to be hammered year by’year by dili- 
gent processes until it becomes ready for 
moulding. A, A, TRUESDELL. 
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COLORADO. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at a meeting on Oct. 10, through its 
Executive Board endorsed Alva Adams 
for Governor, Elias Ammons for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and John Shafroth for Con- 
gressman, out of loyalty to these men 





indefatigable worker—ever striving to 


who have stood for equal suffrage, believ- 








— ~ — — = —_ 


ing that the affairs of the State will be 
safe in the hands of men who dare to act 
according to their convictions, 

MINERVA C, WELCH, President, 





FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 
The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SosKIcEe 
and J. F.GRrEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 


Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ero and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘*Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 


feiephone 435.4 Tremont. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park,-near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marivorough Street, 
Boston, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leatiets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leafiets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Song Leaflet. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 
Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8S. 
Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


No Distinction of 8ex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Park 


Street, Boston. ‘ 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, 





Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 she announces 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OP SPANISH AMERICA, 


. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself, 


ce en 6 





Yoany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon, ‘*Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


100 California Views, 10 Gents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho USEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lp Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phi,adelphia, Pa 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by | 
JENKIN LiLoyp Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
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LET WOMEN PROTEST. 
The following letter is being sent out 
to presidents of women’s organizations: 


Dear Madam: A bill is now pending in 
Congress which so vitally affects the in- 
terests of women in the great Southwest 
that we believe you and your organization 
would like to protest against the injustice 
therein threatened our sisters. 

The bill proposes to unite Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories into one State un- 
der the name of Oklahoma, and to com- 
bine New Mexico and Arizona Territories 
into a State under the name of Arizona. 
This measure has passed the Lower 
House of Congress, has been read twice in 
the Senate, and is now before the Senate 
Committee on Territories, of which Sena- 
tor Albert J. Beveridge is chairman, and 
the following-named Senators are also 
members: William P, Dillingham, Knute 
Nelson, Thomas R. Bard, Henry E. Burn 
ham, John Kean, William B. Bate, Thom- 
as M. Patterson, James P. Clarke, and 
Francis G. Newlands. Now is the time 
to amend, while tbe bill is in Committee. 

The portion of the bill threatening in- 
justice to the women in the proposed new 
States is found in Paragraphs 5 of Sections 
8 and 21, which would allow these States, 
. when organized, to disfranchise minors, 
criminals, lunatics, non-residents, ignora- 
muses, and women. This part of the bill 
reads as follows: 

Fifth—That said State shall never enact 
any law restricting or abridging the right 
of suffrage on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, or on ac- 
count of any other conditions or qualifica- 
tions, save and except on account of illit- 
eracy, miuority, sec, conviction of felony, 
mental condition, or residence; provided, 
however, that any such restrictions shall 
be made uniform and applicable alike to 
all citizens. 

There may be other objections to this 
part of the bill, that Congress gratuitous- 
ly interferes to forbid negro disfranchise. 
ment, or disfranchisement “for any other 
conditions or qualifications,’’ which latter 
will prevent disfranchisement for lack of 
United States citizenship, a prohibition 
never before laid on a State. This word- 
ing will be interpreted by some as even 
prohibiting the future enfranchisement of 
women in these new States. These para- 
graphs might well be omitted. 

But the injustice to women might be 
averted if only the word ‘‘sex’’ were 
stricken from the paragraphs. The pio- 
neer women of the West, who have la- 
bored and suffered by their busbands’ 
sides to advance civilization, ought not to 
be so unjustly classed with felons, luna- 
tics, and children, while their own bhus- 
bands, equals in other respects, are en 
franchised. The Congress of the United 
States ought not to set its seal upon the 
possibility of the perpetual disfranchise- 
ment of these women, an unmerited dis- 
grace and punishment, It is true that in 
many States been tacitly 
ranked with these defective, delinquent, 
and dependent classes, but never before 
has the insult been so open and flagrant, 
nor has it been in an Act of Congress. 

The representative of the United States 
Government, the Territorial Governor of 
Arizona, once before interfered in Arizona 
legislation to the defeat of women, by 
vetoing the woman suffrage bill passed by 
the Legislature. 

The women of all our great country 
should now protest against the women of 
the Southwest being ranked with the 
classes disfranchised, any other member 
of which may by effort, behavior, or lapse 
of time achieve enfranchisement. 

Will you uot ask your organization to 
write to the two Senators from your own 
State, to Senator Beveridge, the chairman 
of the Committee on Territories, and to 
the rest of the Committee, asking each to 
work for the omission of the word ‘‘sex”’ 
from the two paragraphs quoted above, 
or for the omission of the entire para- 
graphs? 

There is need of haste in this matter, 
and we urge action by your organization 
at the earliest possible date. 

The sending out of this letter is author- 
ized by the following-named women, who, 
as individuals, urge you to take speedy 
action: 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, honorary pres- 
ident General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs: Miss Susan B. Anthony, honorary 
president National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association: Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 
president National Council of Women; 
Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, president Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women; Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, president National Ameri- 


women have 


can Woman Suffrage Association; Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore; Mrs. Fanny Garrison 
Villard; Miss Laura Clay; Miss Margaret 


Haley, president National Teachers’ Fed- 
eration; Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, Franchise 
Superintendent of National W.C. T. U.; 
Mrs. Emily W. Thorndyke, president Na- 
tional Catholic Woman's League; Mrs. 


iida P. Robinson, president Arizona W. 
S. A.; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gilmer (Dorothy 
Dix); Mrs. Mary T. Hagar, president Na 


tional Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic; Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, honor- 
ary president of California W. S. A.; Mrs. 








R. H. White Co. 





A Rare Chance in the Book Dept. 


SPECIAL SALE OF FINE EDITIONS OF 


Standard Authors in Sets 


High class books that we've been gathering for 
now it’s the best collection 


to this special sale, until 


works tht was ever offered at a low 


months preparatory 
of good authors’ 
price. 





Among others we have secured the Library Edition of all 
the Standard Authors. 


Bound in half-morocco, gilt top, 


cuts and one colored illustration in each volume, 
Hugo, 10 vols.; Irving, 10 vols; Dumas, 10 vols. ; 


Thackeray, 10 vols. ; 


uneut edges, illustrated with photographic wood 


The authors represented are 
Eliot, 8 


vols.; Dickens, 15 vols.; Scott, 12 vols.; Ruskin, 13 vols.; Guizot’s France, 8 vols. ; 


Goethe and Schiller, 9 vols. 


2,50 per volume when sold by the publishers. 
to be sold in complete sets only) is 1.00 per volume 


The regular price of these sets was 


Our price (the books 


“1.00 





3 Sets George Eliot, Beaux Art edi- 
tion. 18 volumes, bound in buckram 
cloth, illustrated with photogravures, 


edition limited to five hun- 

dred numbered sets. Sell- 

ing price was 56.00, Our 00 
price only...... 

Sets De Luxe Edition of Scott 
—27 volumes, cloth, illustrated with 
photogravures and one colored illustra- 
tion to each volume. Lim- 


be 





ited to 500 numbered sets. 
Selling price 85.00, Our 
price 6 
83 Sets Shakespeare, Edition de 


Luxe—Bound in buckram cloth, illus- 
trated with photogravures and one col- 
ored illustration to each volume. 
Limited to five hundred 


numbered sets. Selling 
price was 90.00 Our 
price.. 





Shakespeare’s Works. 39 Vols. 
Bound in seal grain leather, limp, un- 
cut edge, large, clear type. 


Published in Loodon—was 
sold for about 60.00. dd. 
Our price 


1 Set Rulers, Statesmen and 
Prime Ministers «f France — 
Edition des Biblophiles, bound in 3-4 
crushed levant morocco, gilt top, uncu 
edge; edition limited to 100 numbered 
sets. Illustrations on Japan 


paper, one hand- painted ice AB 00 


in colors, Selling price 
125.00. Our price... 

The Far East and New Amer- 
ica—By G. Waldo Brown, Illustrated 
with pearly 1200 pbhotogravures, col- 


ored plates, gravings, maps, 
etc.; 5 volumes, 5-4 moroc- 
co, Selling price 31.00, 1? HI 
Our price as a 

2 Sets Memoirs of Duke de 
Richelieu—By M. F. Barriere. Con- 
noisseur edition, Limited to 100 num- 
bered sets; 3-4 levant moroc- 
co; illustrated; 3 volumes 


Selling price was (6.75 


37.50, 
Our price... 

















Mary 8S. Sperry, woneniant ta California W. 
S. A.; Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
ee Adviser National American W. 8S. 

; Miss Clara Barton; Mrs. May Wright 
as honorary president International 
Council of Women; Mrs. Elmina Springer, 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps and Eastern 
Star; Mrs. Florence Kelley; Mrs. Emmy 
©. Evald, president National Lutherau 
Woman's League; Mrs, Frederick Schoff, 
president National Congress of Mothers, 
Mrs. Leonora M. Lake; Mrs. Margaret 
Dye Ellis, ao Superintendent of 
National W. - T. U., and Mrs. Li 6 M 
N. Stevens, Aas lent National W. C. T. U. 


press as to 
Harriet 


Will you notify your local 
your action, and also notify Mrs. 
Taylor Upton, of Warren, O. 
_-- 


MASSACHUSETTS HEADQUARTERS. 


After this, the office of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, at 6 
Marlboro’ St., Boston, will be closed on 
Saturdays. It will be open on the other 
week days from 9.30 A. M. to4 P. M. 


ux“ (qq@08e— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





East Boston.—The League gave a sur- 
prise party to its president, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, on the evening of Oct. 25, and suc- 
ceeded in surprising ber completely, It 
was a very pleasant gathering. Mrs. 
Smith introduced Mrs. Shepherd, who, 
she said, was the real founder of the 
League. Mrs. Ryder gave the suffrage 
news. Rev. Wm. T. Brown spoke in 
favor of equal rights for women. Mrs. 
Jenny S. Merrick gave a sketch of Mrs. 
Stone’s life (for Mrs. Smith, when asked 
what program she would like for the Oc 
tober meeting of the League, had said, ‘I 
am not particular, only I don’t want Lucy 
Stone left out of it.’’) Brief addresses 
were made by Mr. and Miss Blackwell, 
Miss Frances Turner, Mrs. Hall and oth- 
ers. Refreshments and a social hour fol- 
lowed. The Young People’s Political 
Club had been invited, and a number of 
its members were present. Senator Hoar's 
‘**Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public’ was distributed, and several new 
members joined. 


—_—- 


TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘*The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’ two vol. 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 





THE DRAMA, 





CasTLE SQuARE.—The unprecedented 
interest shown in “*When Kaighthood was 
in Flower’? has led the management to 
continue it next week. Ch»ice chocolate 
bonbons distributed at Monday matinée. 





Fall Overcoats 
and Raincoats 


Correct shapes and materials for the 
present season, and made in our work- 
shops on the premises, 


OVERCOATS 
140 wten wien 


@ —Oxford mixed Scotch 


35 coating—coat silk lined. 


—— and Oxford 
silk lined. 


—— soft finished coating— 
silk lined 





fine vicuna, 
coat silk lined 


over- 


vicuna— 


— thibet—silk lined. 
$2? —Gray vicuna—serge lining. 
—Short 

$20 lining. 
RAINCOATS 


a left in broken sizes — 
Coats made of fancy coatings, 
rainproofed, 


$20) —Fancy gray check. 


—Brown Mixed Tweed. 
$22 


covert coat — serge 


—Steel Mixed Cravenette. 
$25 


Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 














Ladies’ Beaver 
Ladies’ Felt. . 
Men’s Felt... 


Hats 


CLEANSED, DYED AND RE- 





MADE INTO THE NEWEST 





FASHIONABLE SHAPES: 


Hodges’ Bleachery 


37 and 41 TEMPLE PLACE 








NATIONAL 


COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet TayLor Upton and Exizasetn J. Hauser. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 


of holding State Annual! Meetings. 


Maine W.S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2, 
Peunsylvania W. S. A., 
Kansas, Nov. 9 and 10 


At this date we are able to report the follow ing: 


in Heptasoph Hall, Easton, Nov. 3 and 4. 


New Hampshire, Franklin, Nov. 14 and 15, 


Maryland W. S. A., Baltimore, Nov. 15. 


Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 


Nebraska, at Geneva, Nov. 29, 30, Dec, 1 


National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention, Port- 


land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. 





The dates of the Kansas Suffrage Convention have been changed to Nov. 9 and 10 





A number of California correspondents report the recent convention of the State 


W. S. A. as the best ever held. 


The membership more than doubled. 
full account will be furnished to the JouRNAL by one 


We trusta 
»£ the California friends, 





The organization of two more clubs, both with a goodly number of members and 


well officered, 
organize fifteen clubs. 
sure of it. 


is reported from Iowa this week. 
As I now have fourteen, I may reach my mark,” 


Miss Chase writes, “I hoped to 


We feel 





The Nebraska W. S. A. will hold its annual convention at Geneva, where there is 


a strong suffrage club, Nov. 29, 30, and Dec. 1. 


Ellis Meredith and Hon, J. 8S. MeBryan. 


The principal speakers are to be 





We hear, indirectly, that the New York State convention was the best ever held 


by that Association. 
AN’sS JOURNAL, 


Mrs, Babcock will undoubtedly send a full report to the Woy. 





Never have we read of a more broadly philanthropic distribution of wealth than 
is contained in the will of our late good friend, James Callanan, of Des Moines lowa, 
An estate of upwards of 32,000,000 is left to benefit the Salvation Army, the Negro 
race, the cause of temperance, Humane and Peace Societies, churches, colleges, and 


temperance associations, 
W,. G&. Ass; 


We are glad to note that $3,000 is bequeathed to the Iowa 
to be expended as Mrs, Mary J. Coggeshall shall direct. 





We are in receipt of a handsome copy of the year-book for 1904-1905 of the Boone 
Equality Club, of which Mrs, Rowena Stevens, Boone, Iowa, is the president. 





All societies of any kind passing resolutions of protest against the wording of the 
clause in the Statehood Bill which classes women with felons and idiots are requested 


to report their action to Headquarters, 


To date we are advised that resolutions of 


this character have been adopted by the West Virginia W.C.T.U., the Ohio, Minnesota, 
Illinois, New York and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations, the Civic Club 


of Philadelphia, and the Political Equality Club of Warren, O. 


Let us make agitation 


on this subject our chief work from now until the assembling of Congress. 





The Watchword, published at Dayton, O., in a recent issue gave an excellent bio- 
graphical sketch, with a good portrait, of our president, Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 





Ida Agnes Baker, of Bellingham, Wash., 


has succeeded in having placed in the 


Normal School Library of her city the History of Woman Suffrage, Mrs. Stanton’s 
“Eighty Years or More,’’ The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony, Memoirs of Julia 


Ward Howe, and Memoirs of Ednah Dow Cheney. 


This is a splendid work. Our 


friends everywhere would do well to investigate and see how many and what books 
on the woman question are to be found in the school and public libraries. 





Mary E. Pinckney, of Peruville, N. Y 


+, writes : 


“The school suffrage, to which 


we attach special importance in New York, is steadily growing in interest and impor- 


tance. 


I am enjoying Progress much, and regret that I did not subscribe for it before,” 





Dr. Frances Woods is at work In Kentucky, under the direction of the Kentucky 


E.R. A. 


From Kentucky she will go to Michigan, for similar work. 





We are in receipt of a handsome invitation to a reception for the Young People’s 
Political Equality League of Brooklyn, to be given by Miss Ida A. Craft, from 8 to 10 


P. M., Oct. 27. 
suffrage. 


No wonder the young people of Brooklyn like to organize for woman 





Some of our clubs which have signified their intention of contributing their quo- 


ta to the Memorial Organization Fund have not yet paid their pledges. 


21), $25 in all have been received. 
Associations: 


Baltimore City Club..... $3.00 
pi. BOARS Serer 3.00 
Minneapolis P. E. ¢ 3.00 


Boston E. 8. A, for Good Government 3,00 
Orange (N. J.) Political Study Club.. 2.00 
Bayonne (N. J.) genes fected Club 1.00 
Girard (O.) P. E. ' . 1,00 


Hull (lowa) Civic ‘hab. 1.00 


To date (Oct. 


The contributions have come from the following 
Wheeling, (W. Va.) P. E, Club, . $1.00 
Prospect P. E. L., Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1.00 
Worcester (Mass. } “ S. L. ; 1,00 

San Diego (Cal.) E, 8. A. . 1,00 
Richboro’ (Pa.) E. s. , oe 1,00 
Maquoketa (lowa) P. E. C... 1,00 
Moutgomery County (Pa.) W.S 1.00 
Lansdowne (Pa.) W.S. A,........... 1,00 


One of our good friends suggests that the names of the Senators composing the 


Territorial Committee of the U. S. Senate be published in this Column. 
comply with this request, giving the home address in each case. 


We gladly 
We trust that our 


readers will immediately send their letters of protest relative to Paragraph 5 of the 


Statehood Bill to these gentlemen. 


Congress meets Dec. 1, 


and our protest letters 


shoulo go to our own State Representatives in Congress and to the Committee below 


named, before Congress convenes, 


Albert J. Beveridge, Indianapolis, Ind., Chairman. 
Wm. P. Dillingham, Montpelier, Vt. 

Koute Nelson, Alexandria, Minn. 

Thos, R. Bard, Hueneme, Cal, 

Henry E. Burnham, Manchester, N. H. 


John Kean, Ursino, 


N. J. 


Wm. B. Bates, Nashville, Tenn, 
Thos. M. Patterson, Denver, Colo. 


James P. 


Clark, Little Rock, Ark. 


Francis G. Newlands, Reno, Nev, 


— 








The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


P< blished Quarterly by the American Purit 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: ‘It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source. 








The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON. 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mess. 


—— 








YOUNG WOMAN, a milliner by trade. wants 
a place as a com panion, or to make “he rself gen- 
erally useful in a family or institution Under 





stands dressmaking, can darn and mei beauti- 
fully, reads aloud well, and is a sweet singer. 18 
siid to “fit in well” almost anywhere Would 
prefer a place where she ome do some benevo 
lent work. Address Mrs. N. P. Fuller, 36 Gray 
St., Boston. 
en 
MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York 
Absolutely rellable and scientific care given t 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 
—— ed 





WANTED—Woman Puysician for thriving 
town in Louisiana. State experience 2nd 8% 
references. Address “Physician,,” 917 tenes 
Building, New Orleans, La. 
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